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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
Going Back to Duty. 


The wind, which had sent the rain driving 
along the streets of Northville, was blowing a 


gale up among the hills to the north, where the | 


night express was speeding toward the town. 
Sheets of rain dashed against the car windows, 
and the roar of the storm was heard above the 
noise of the train. 

It was not a very dark night, for a full moon 
was hidden behind the clouds. A restless young 
man, in waterproof coat, 
stood on the car platform, 
holding -fast to the railing 
and trying to look across 
the hilly country, as if 
looking might make the 
distance to be travelled 
seem shorter. Harry 
Williams was returning 
to lus deserted duty. 

In his feverish desire to 
reach his journey’s end 
and learn the worst—or 
the best—he could not stay 
within. The roar of the 
storm helped to calm the 
strife in his heart. He 
longed to do penance. 

Inside the car was com- 


fort, which was incon- 
gruous with his mood of 
wild self-reproach. The 


whips of rain on his face, 
the lash of the blast, the 
need to cling for safety to 
the railing,—all the fury of 
the night served to offset 
his pain. 

Harry had remained at 
home long enough to learn 
the great lesson that there 
are better things than com- 
fort or pleasure or personal 
ease — yes, better things 
than life itself. 

In sunny times, when 
time goes smoothly and 
the world is bright, with 
just enough of work to lend a zest to play, 
lads do not think much of the deep problems 
of being. Humanity’s great heritage of heroism 
and sacrifice, the tale of men who died for other 
men, the story of those who fought and suffered 
and gave up hope and happiness and existence 
to make the path smooth for after comers of their 
kind—it is all of the past, and does not come 
into the calculation of every-day thoughts and 
deeds. 

Yet now and again a time comes when men, 
and boys, too, have a chance to show how they 
prize this inheritance of honor and duty, which 
Sets those priceless examples to be followed 
against all allurements of ease and threatenings 
of death. 


Then on the scroll of immortal honor is written 
another name. 

Harry knew that the test had come to him, and 
knew he had failed. Under no excuse could 
he find shelter for his conscience. A week 
quiet thinking at home had impressed 
meaning of his conduct upon him in a way he 
must always remember. But he felt that he 
could, and must, in part redeem his failure. 

There had been no reproaches for him at home, 
nothing but the kindest welcome. His village 
friends had said he had shown good sense in 
coming away from Northville. 

Yet when 
return, 


“ae his mother had not tried to keep him 
JACK. 


The look that came into Elma’s face was 
a brighter and sweeter than even sisterly 
Tide. 
Harry felt that there was no work or suffering 
or privation too hard for him to bear, if only he 
could reach his journey’s end before it was too 
late to atone for his flight. 
Prstes age nearer Northville than the train 
eedieie gazed on wind and rain, an 
al AP aga listened to the gale that 
a 18 cabin near the track. Looking out 


The crisis may come to cowards, who | 
falter and retreat; but it comes to heroes, too. | 


of | 
this | 


he had announced his purpose to | 


from time tu time, he saw the storm driving with 
greater and greater fury through the gorge. 

When he turned back into the little room, its 

| bright and cozy appearance charmed him afresh 
| by contrast with the dark hurricane outside. 

There was a bunk in the corner, a great rug on 
the floor, a round table in the centre of the rug, 
}a lamp on the table, and a curly-haired, ragged 
little lad turning over the leaves of a picture-hook 
| by the lamplight. 

“Come, Sammy, it’s time you was in bed,” 
said the section-man, as he took down his rubber 
coat and oilskin cap from a peg on the wall and 
put them on. 

| Why, pa!” said the lad, suspending the action 
|of his moistened thumb poised ready to turn 
| another leaf. ‘‘Must you go out again? 


Afraid You've 


went all over the track a little while ago. 
storming like fury.” 

“That’s just the reason I must go again, 
Sammy,” replied the man. “If you stop here 
‘long o’ me many weeks, you'll find out that the 
worse it storms the oftener 1 must go. The 
express’ll be along in half an hour, and this is 
the weather when there’s the most danger of 


washouts and things blowing on the track. Mind 
what I said about bedtime.”’ 
“Can't I stay up till you come in, pa? This 


picture-book you brought me is such a splendid 
one!”’ 

Jake Ranney was a rough-looking fellow, with 
| a weather-beaten face and a harsh voice, but the 
look he gave the little ragged lad was tender as a 
woman's. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘mebbe you can sit up a little 
longer, though you ought to be asleep. But if I 
aint in before the hour-hand points to nine, you 
just crawl into bed as spry as ever you can.” 

“TI expect I’m spiling the lad, letting him have 
his own way so much,” thought Jake, as he 
sallied out into the storm. ‘But it’s lonesome 
for the little chap without his mother, and I must 
make it up to him as well as I can.” 

Sammy watched from the cabin window while 
his father’s red lantern went bobbing and blinking 
up the railroad track, till a curve in the road hid 
it from view. Then the boy went hack to his 
pictures. 

Jake Ranney beat his way against the wind, 


| tion which the storm might have caused. All 
was clear for the first quarter of a mile above the 
cabin. 

Then he entered the cut between two great 
masses of rock which rose right and left. Here 
the fury of the storm was shut off. Ranney 
recovered his breath, looked to his lantern, and 
gained a little respite before encountering again 
the teeth of the gale that swept across the gorge 
spanned by Gray Rock bridge. 


| 


You, 


It’s | 


With a rush and roar it met him as he passed 
the last rock of the cut. His wet rubber coat 
snapped in the blast; the wind and rain fought 
every step of his passage as he pushed slowly 
along from sleeper to sleeper, passing his lantern 
carefully over the track to see if the rails were 
safe. 

With rubber boots splashing through puddles, 
and his head aslant against the beating storm, he 
had traversed the distance from the edge of the cut 
to the first pier of the bridge when the sound of 
crashing timber broke above the noise of the storin. 

Jake hurried faster along the bridge, risking 
falls and bumps and bruises. About half-way 
across a black pile rose before him, barring the 
way. 


It was what he feared. A part of the bridge's 


if 
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Come Too Late.’ 


framework had blown inward, and lay piled 


along the track. 


| 


| since he had 


examining every rod of the track for any obstruc- | 


The section-man climbed as best he could over 
the obstruction, which covered the width of the 
bridge, realizing his danger of falling into the 
gorge below. But duty urged him forward. His 
ears were strained to catch the distant whistle of 
the coming train. 

More than twenty minutes must have passed 
left the Soon the night 
express would be there. 

It was a close match with time. As he crept 
from beam to beam and crawled over the piled-up 
rods and girders and timbers, he listened for the 
expected whistle. Jake hugged carefully the 
lantern whose red light must warn the coming 
train of the wreck. 

The whistle came to Jake’s ears just as he had 
cleared the last obstruction. Ranney broke into 


house. 


arun. 
Here the track lay for many rods along the 
edge of a high embankment. Through the 


buffeting of the storm he still kept the red lantern 
waving. When the locomotive headlight flashed 
around the curve a sharp whistle told him his 
signal was seen. 

Ife stood aside and watched the approach of 
the train. Would it not stop? Could it not be 
controlled ? 

He swung his lantern frantically, as if that 
might help. Yes, the train was slowing down. 
But could it be stopped in the little space left? 
Jake shouted with relief when, within a dozen 
rods of the bridge, the cars stood still. 

Trainmen and passengers clustered around the 
section-man as he told of the accident. Some 
went forward to see the extent of the damage. 

The passengers who had remained in the cars 
crowded about the conductor as he returned from 
the wreck to the train. 

“Can it be cleared so that 
night ?*’ asked one. 

“No,” was the reply. 


we can go on to- 


‘‘Nor to-morrow, most 





| 


likely. It wouldn't be safe to try, even if the 
track was clear. The only thing is to put back 
to the last station.” 

Most of the men climbed reluctantly back into 
the car, but Harry Williams stood outside with 
Jake Ranney. 

“Can 
asked. 

‘Well, I calculate to get back to my little boy 
“Do you want 
jut you'll have to do some 
Mind, 
you'll have to take big chances for your neck 


we get across the bridge on foot?" he 


there that way,”’ Jake answered. 
to try it? All right. 
climbing and crawling over the timbers. 


and legs.”’ 
‘‘How far are we now from Northville ?’’ 
‘It's a good thirty miles,’’ replied Jake. 
‘All aboard, young man!” 
ductor. 


shouted the con- 
“We are 
to the next station. 

up!” The other 
had all gone 
back mto the car. 


going 
hack 
Hurry 


passengers 


Harry shook his head. 

: “No, Ill go on afoot. 

Mf This man is going to ‘ight 
ll, me across the bridge.’’ 

So, while the train 

puffed slowly backward 

into the darkness, Jake 


and Harry began to clam- 
ber over the ruins. 

The gale seemed to have 
spent its fury in the blast 
which had shaken the 
timbers from their places. 
It was still raining when 
they had accomplished 
the slow and dangerous 
passage of the bridge. 
But the wind had ceased 
to blow furiously. In the 
sky there were signs that 
the clouds were breaking. 

“You don’t calculate to 
foot it all the way 
Northville, do you? 
asked Ranney. 

“I don’t know. If I 
can get a chance to ride 
1 shall take it, but I must 
get through to-morrow if 
I have walk all the 
way.”” 

“It'll be a tough jour- 
ney,”’ said Jack. 
harder, 


to’ 


” 


to 


“The waiting would be Harry 
answered. 

He stopped a few minutes at Jake’s cabin. 
Sammy, who had fallen asleep in his bunk, his 
picture book clasped in his arms, waked, and 
looked at the stranger with open-eyed wonder. 

“I reckon you'd better stay by till daybreak, 
now you're here,’’ said the section-man, hospit- 
ably. . ; 

‘“‘“No—no,”’ Harry answered. 

“Then you'll take a bite of lunch ?” 

Harry was not hungry, but he reflected on the 
journey before him, and ate a bit of cold meat 
and drank a cup of cold coffee. Then, smiling 
toward and shaking Jake Ranney 
cordially by the hand, Harry strapped his travel- 
ling satchel across his shoulders, and with his 
umbrella for went out again into the 
night. 

‘Bagster village is alwut twelve miles below 
parted, ‘“‘and there’s a 
decent sort of hotel there. You'd better stop and 
rest there. Likely you can get some one to take 
you on a piece.”” 

There was sound of life the 
through which Harry tramped for many a lonely 
mile. The track reached on and on before him, 
sometimes straight, sometimes curving as it twisted 
through the lonesome hills. Now and then he 
stumbled a little over the uneven ties. 

The wind died down; the storm became a gentle 
patter of raindrops. By and by even this ceased. 
In open stretches of country the young man 
gained dim glimpses of a river whose line the 


“T must go.’ 


Sammy, 


a cane, 


here,”’ said Jake as they 


no in solitudes 


track seemed to be following. 

When again the woods closed in about him, 
nothing could be seen but clouds scurrying away 
over massy outlines of the tops of the woods. 
The darkness was intense. 

By and by stars twinkled between the broken 
clouds. Soon the moon dashed out to stare npon 
the wreck of the storm. Her rays shone and 
quivered in pools that had settled in hollows along 
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storm was over. 


at it, he marked with surprise that the moon and | 
The clouds had | him. 


the stars possessed all the sky. 
flown. In the bright moonlight the mist went 
wavering up the mountain sides. 

Steadily he plodded on, through the voiceless 


the track-side. The sky was clearing, and the! Then turning upon Harry a look in which pity 
At each reappearance the moon | and grief were blended, he added, “I’m afraid 
remained longer in view. Next time Harry gazed | you've come too late.” 


| 


| 


woods, between the towering walls of deep gorges ; | 


picking his way cautiously over bridges high 


above braWling streams; and passing after long | 


hours, through farming-lands which showed that 
human settlements were near. 

At last the world seemed to widen out, and 
faintly to the left the horizon cleared and lighted 
with the signals of coming dawn. 


The country had taken definite shapes, and 
dawn was well on her way when he tramped into | 


the little town of Bagster and applied for break- 
fast at the hotel, where a sleepy porter was 
unbarring the door. 
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But Jack stirred faintly as Harry bent over 
Fanny M. JouHnson. 
(To be continued.) 
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IN AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


In modest corner stands the gentle phlox, 
While butterflies dance on the red-rose tree ; 
The great bells of the stately hollyhocks 
Are softly rung by honey-seeking bee. 
Boston Transcript. —Dexter Smith. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POLLODORE LOT. 


Five generations of Bowcastles had known that | 


| somewhere in the Pollodore Lot the fortune which | 


A two-hours’ nap on the sofa of the hotel parlor | 


and a warm breakfast so refreshed Harry that 
he felt able and eager to go on. Once more he 
took up the uneven path afforded by the railway, 
and travelled on and on. 

It was well along in the afternoon when, weary 
and foot-sore, he entered the streets of Northville, 
and ascended the steps of Mrs. Howe's boarding- 
house. 


Harry paused and listened at the door. He | 


looked around at what he could see of Northville. 


seemed to Harry that months had elapsed since 
the night when he had turned his back upon the 
place. Yet only twelve days had gone by. What 
might have happened in that time he hardly dared 
think. 

He waited a few minutes before entering the 
house, to gain courage for the questions he must 
ask, and the answer he might perhaps hear. Oh, 
if he had never gone away! 

As he began to ascend the stairs, Mrs. Howe 
opened the door of the sitting-room and stepped 
into the hall. 

“O Mr. Williams!"’ she cried, ‘‘is it you?” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Howe? I have just 
come back to town. Is it all right up in my 
room ?” 

He was still afraid to say the thing that was 
in his mind. 

“There's a sick man there—a fever patient,”’ 
Mrs. Howe replied hastily. ‘*You'd better not go 
up. T’'ll give you another room.” 

“A sick man! It isn’t Jack ?’’ 

“No, it is Jerry Davis. Mr. Whitcomb put 
him in his room and has been taking care of him. 
O Mr. Williams, I’m worried about your brother. 
He hasn’t been in since yesterday. I was thinking 
of asking some of the boarders to try to look him 
up. I am afraid he has fallen sick somewhere. 
He's been working so hard lately, at the Banner 
and the telegraph oftice too—"’ 

Harry waited to hear no more. ‘I'll see if 1 
can find him,” he said, as he dropped his satchel 
on the landing, hurried down the steps and into 
the street. 

To the Banner office first. He tried the locked 
door, rapped on the window, satisfied himself that 
no one was there. 

Turning to go he saw Foreman Horton ap- 
proaching, dressed as if he were on his way to 
church. The old man nodded rather coldly, and 
was passing by without speaking when Harry 
sprang to his side. - There was no mistaking the 
distress in his face. 

‘*Horton,”’ he cried, “I’m looking for Jack. 
Do you know where he is? He hasn’t been home 
since yesterday.” 

The anxiety in his face was reflected instantly 
in the face of Horton. 


“Not been home!” he said. ‘Have vou tried By the help of a sea-captain who had traded in 


the telegraph-office ?”’ 

“No, I’m going over there now. 
come. Iam afraid Jack is sick.’ 

“Shouldn't wonder,”’ said Horton, shortly. ‘““No 
fellow could stand what he’s been going through, 
doing three men's work, night and day.” 

They crossed the street without more words, 
though Harry winced at the implied reproach. 

A tree, left standing near the telegraph-office 
when the street was cleared, had lost a limb in the 
gale of the night before. ‘The fallen branch lay 
across the doorstep. Ina hollow of the road in 
front of the office a pool of water had collected 
from the storm. ° 

Harry stopped short at the step. 

“It doesn’t look as if there was any one about 
here,”’ he said. ‘Nobody would expect to find 
the office open on Sunday.”’ 

“Try the door,’’ counselled Horton. It yielded 
readily to Harry’s touch, and the two stepped 
inside. 

The room was quiet. Not even the window 
curtain was stirring now in the wind. It had 
blown down and was lying in a yellow drift across 
the sill. 

“Jack!” said Harry. ‘Jack!’’ 

Jack did not move. Across the sofa was 
stretched the unconscious form of the boy who 
had sunk down at the post of duty, faithful 
through all. The light from the uncurtained 
window revealed the pallor of Jack’s countenance, 
and the lids were partly closed over the dim 
uhseeing eyes. Harry’s heart seemed to stand 
still. 





| 
| 





| 


| 


I wish you'd in all, outri 








It was Sunday, and the streets were deserted. It | living protest against its traditional decline. It 


they owned but did not possess lay hidden, and 
four of the five generations had carried this piece 
of inconclusively precise information down with 
them into their graves. 

In each of these four generations but a single 
representative of the name had arrived at maturity. 
It was observed that the Bowcastles died easily. 
Colds and things, trifles to ordinarily sturdy people, 
were quite enough to finish them. The neighbors 
said that it was because they had no real induce- 
ment to keep alive—they were so very poor. 

But Nicholas Bowcastle, usually spoken of and 
to as Nick—who was the sole male representative 
of this languishing family—was a most vigorously 
was on his mother’s side, from the Rands, the | 
neighbors said, that he got his toughness and 
strength—both of which, for a boy only just four- 
teen years old, were rather remarkable. As Nick 
Bowcastle himself expressed it, he was hard as 
nails. 

Moreover, his spirit being in company with his 
body, he was most resolutely determined to raise 
again the Bowcastle family fortunes to their 
ancient splendor. 

At one time he cherished an intention to get back 
the plantation in the Haytien end of the Island of | 
Santo Domingo, and take his mother to live there— | 
as his ancestors had lived—in great state and 
splendor. As he grew older, and found out what 
sort of a place Hayti was, this romantic plan was 
abandoned. 

It would be better, he decided, to buy the Cobb 
farm, which, being meudow and arable land 
between the Matunuck hills and Narragansett Bay, 
was one of the most desirable farms of the south 
county of the entirely unrevolutionary State of 
Rhode Island. 

Old Benny Cobb, who wanted to get rid of the 
farm and go and live with his married daughter in 
Providence, was willing to sell it for eighteen 
thousand dollars, and Nick had several plans in 
his head for raising this trifling sum. Oné of them 
was to carry out the sawmill project that his great- 
grandfather had realized to the extent of building 
the dam and setting up the framework of the 
sawmill; but this was abandoned because there 
was no longer any timber to saw. 

None of the other plans were of a more practical 
character, and none promised much better results. 
But Nick was not discouraged. For his great plan, 
the one that certainly would produce enough 
money to buy half a dozen farms, was to find the 
family fortune. 

This fortune and Nick’s great-great-grandfather 
—then only a baby—had been brought away safely 
from Santo Domingo when the slaves revolted in 
the year 1791. It was a slave named Pollodore 
who thus had saved his little master’s life and a 
portion of his little master’s property by getting 
both away on a schooner, which put to sea in a 
hurry when the insurrection broke out, and which, 
a month later, made port in Rhode Island at 
Watson’s Pier. 

That Pollodore dreaded pursuit was indicated 
by his choice of an abiding-place—a little valley, 
through which ran a small stream, in the hill 
region back of Matunuck. A more secluded spot 
could not have been found. 


the West Indies and could speak a little French, 
Pollodore bought this valley, about twelve acres 
ght; and he was very particular about 
having the deed drawn in the name of Nicolas 
Beauchastel—which name he showed to several 
persons engraved on a gold locket, and said that 
it was the name of his little master, with whose 
money the land was bought, and to whom, there- 
fore, it must belong. 

With the help of a Wakefield carpenter, Pollodore 
built a snug log-house in the middle of the valley, 
close beside the stream, and he himself built the 
great stone chimney in a very creditable manner, 
without any help at all. 

In this queer retreat this queer couple lived 
together by no means uncomfortably for more 
than six years. As Nicolas grew older, Pollodore 
often told him about his father and mother and the 
beautiful island home, and about their escaping 
together just as the insurrection began; and he 
always added that they had brought away with 
them so great a store of gold and jewels that when 
his little master should be grown up he would be a 
very rich man. 

It was safely hidden, this wealth, he said, all 


chopped into the logs, and poked into all the 
hollow trees and clefts in the rock for half a mile 
around. They did nvt find it; but Azel Guthrie, 
Eunice’s father, was so sure that it really existed 
that he gave his consent to the marriage on the 
condition that Nicolas, by his deed of dower, 
should convey to Eunice “the Pollodore Lot, so- 
called, together with one-half of the treasure that 
lieth buried there.” 

In the will of every Bowcastle—as the name svon 
came to be spelled—from that time onward “the 
Pollodore Lot, so-called, together with the treasure 
that lieth buried there,” was made a special 
bequest from father to son. 

This was the fortune that Nick Bowcastle was 
highly resolved to find; and there was urgent need 
for him to find it. He and his mother lived in the 
old Guthrie house, which had come into the family 





| when Azel Guthrie had died and had left it to his 
| daughter Eunice. 


It had not been much of a house 
even then, and now, nearly a century later, it was 
about ready to tumble to pieces. 

As Nick and his mother were exceedingly 
uncomfortable in this forlorn dwelling, and as 
they had a scrambling time to get enough out of 
their poor land to make both ends come anywhere 
near meeting, it was evident that Nick had no time 
to lose. The sooner he found the family fortune, 
and bought the Cobb farm and took his mother 
there to live, the better would it be all around for 
her and for himself. 

He certainly did his best in the way of looking 
for it. He could not look in Pollodore’s cabin, for 
that was now a mass of rotting logs down in the 
bottom of the pond that his great-grandfather had 
made when the sawmill project was started. The 


big chimney came just to the surface of the water, 


and right beside it was the best place for fishing in 
the whole pond. 

But Nick looked most thoroughly into all the hollow 
trees still left standing. He turned over a great 


looking holes in the ledges until his arms ached; 
but at the end of his hunting the treasure was just 
as much hidden as ever. 

It was then, as a last resource, that he decided 
to let the water out of the pond, and take a look 
for himself in the old cabin. He battered the 
ancient flood-gates pretty badly in the course of 
this undertaking; so badly that when he set the 
boards in place again there was a serious leak 
about the framework, and a good deal of danger 
that the first heavy freshet would enlarge this leak 
and sweep the dim away. 

But Nick was so enraged by his failure that he 
did not care much what happened to the dam. 

His failure was a most complete one. When the 
water was drawn off he found that the search that 
he had hoped to make was impossible. 

Bold though the boy’s spirit was, it quailed 
before the task of removing that wedged and 
tangled mass of rotten wood—the logs of the walls 
fallen in upon the roof beams, and the whole held 
together by a deep deposit of mud and a thick 
growth of water plants. 

While the pond slowly filled up again, Nick was 
in a very low way. It looked as if he were about 
at the end of his rope in the matter of treasure- 
hunting; and yet the need for the treasure was 
more urgent than ever. 

The old Guthrie house was so ruinous as to 
be almost uninhabitable. Winter was not far off. 
Worst of all, his mother was half-sick, and needed 
the best of care. 

Toward the end of September the situation was 
made still gloomier by a storm of remarkable 
violence even for that part of the coast at that time 
of year. 

At the end of the first twenty-four hours the 
stream running past the door had risen high 
enough to flood the cellar—a thing that had hap- 
pened only once in the hundred years or more 
since the house was built there—and there was 
good reason for believing that if it ruse higher it 
would sweep the old house away. 

Under these circumstances, Nick and his mother 
decided that the best thing for them to do was to 
ask for shelter at the Hagsby’s, whose house was 
three or four hundred yards further down the 
valley and stood on higher ground. Nick had a 
tough time of it getting his mother across through 
the storm, but he managed it at last; and Mrs. 
Hagsby gave them dry clothes, and was as kind as 
she could be. 

All night long the wind “blew great guns,” and 
the rain came down in sheets. The storm kept on 
in the same violent fashion through the next day 
and the next night; by which time the stream had 
risen so high that the old Guthrie house was com- 
pletely surrounded by water, and the wonder was 
that it stood to its moorings at all. 

On the third morning, when the rain was slack- 
ening and there seemed to be a chance that clearing 
weather was at hand, there burst upon them 
suddenly a thunderous roaring far louder than the 
roaring of the stream. With this there came a 
strange quivering of the earth, the like of which 
none of them ever had felt before. 

Nick was about as quick as anybody to get toa 
window to» see what all this meant—and the sight 
that he beheld was one that he was likely to 
remember to his dying day. 

Up the valley, a little beyond his own home, he 
saw, rising above the swollen stream, a great wave 
of black water in which, as it came rushing onward, 
big pieces of timber were whirling about like 
straws. 

An instant later he saw this torrent strike full 





ready to be used when it should be needed; but 


where it was hidden he never told. No doubt he sagainst the Guthrie house; and before he fairly 


thought that a secret of such magnitude should 
not be entrusted to the keeping of a chattering 


| small boy. 


But Pollodore’s discretion led to bad results, for 
when he went fishing on the Bay one day, and got 
caught in a sudden southwesterly squall and so 
got drowned, little Nicolas had not the least notion 
where was to be found the wonderful fortune that 
belonged to him. 

The Guthries, whose house was half a mile or so 


| down the stream, took the little boy home to live 


with them; and after a while, when Nicolas grew 


“Jack, Jack,” cried the old foreman, lifting | up, he naturally married Eunice Guthrie. 


and chating the hand. 
Your brother's here.’’ 


“Come, wake up, my lad. 


Of course they 
hidden fortune. 


looked everywhere for the 
They dug up the cabin floor, 


| realized what had happened, the house had 
| vanished as completely as though it had been a 
| spoonful of salt. 

In another minute all the valley in front of the 
Hagsby house was filled with the rushing and 
roaring mass of black water coated with yellow 
foam. The flood struck the Hagsby barn—a good 
deal lower down the hillside than the house—just 

| at the level of the eaves. For a moment the water 
tossed above the roof; then there was no roof to 
| toss above—the barn was gone. 

Two hay-ricks, a little farther on, were floated off 
bodily; and they held together so well that they 
were landed almost entire out on the meadows a 
mile or more away. 


many loose rocks, and scratched into all the likely- | 


The trees in the apple-orchard disappeared 
beneath the onpour like blades of grass, and were 
uprooted, ground into brushwood, and carried 
seaward, all in a flash. 

Beyond the orchard the valley opened out upon 
| the level region of the coast, over which the vast 
volume of water was dispersed and did no more 
| serious harm. All this wreck was the work of less 
| than five minutes. 
| Then the stream fell again to the level at which it 
| had been before the flood came, yet left behind it 
| great gashes far up the hillsides in proof of the 
| prodigious height to which the water had attained. 

A little later the rain ceased; the clouds began to 
break away, and by sunset clear weather had con 
again. 

It was in a very sorrowful and contrite mood that 
Nick set out, svon after daylight the next morning, 
to investigate into the havoc which the flood had 
wrought; for he was oppressed by the dismal 
conviction that he was in a large measure respon 
sible for all the serious damage that had been 
done. 

But for the bursting of the dam, the Guthrie 
house probably would have held its own against 
the water; and the Hagsby barn and orchard and 
hay-ricks certainly would not have been swept 
away. If ever the hidden fortune should come to 
light, a part of it, he decided, should be used 
instantly to square things with Mr. Hagsby for his 
loss. 

Thinking of the fortune made Nick still more 
wretched. As things now stood, it looked very 
much as though he and his mother were likely to 
| become paupers, and spend the coming winter at 

the Town Farm! 

Of the Guthrie house, when he came to where it 

had stood, not even the foundation walls remained 
Every vestige of it had been carried off. And 
| when he went on up the stream to the place where 
the dam had been, he had some difficulty in identi 
fying the precise spot where it had stood, <. 
completely had the water carried every vestige of 
itaway. 

Indeed, save that now it was not grass-grown, 
the little valley looked as it must have looked when 
Pollodore had bought it. 

The flood had scoured away the mud and aquatic 
plants, and even of Polludore’s cabin all that 
remained was the lower part of the great chimney 
—just the solid foundation, five or six feet thick 
and built of heavy stones. 

As Nick came close to this remnant of Pollodore’s 
handiwork, his sharp eyes saw something, in a 
cleft in the masonry opened by the rush of water, 
which at first caused his heart to stop beating for a 
moment. Then he uttered a yell—as he most eagerly 
sprang forward—that could have been heard fora 
good half mile. 

What he saw, was the rounded side of a big iron 
pot; and what he knew, was that the hidden fortune 
was found at last! 

In a twinkling, he was down on his hands and 
knees, and with all his might was tugging away at 
the big stones. 

At first, he made no progress at all. Pollodore 
had used strong mortar, and the stones would not 
budge. But when he tried the other side—tie side 
that had been the back of the fireplace—he found 
his work easy. 

Here the stones were small and were laid in 
clay, and as he took them out rapidly he perceived 
that he was opening an arched recess. Then he 
understood Pollodore’s clever arrangement of a 
fire-proof and burglar-proof safe, which could be 
easily opened by picking out the clay-laid stones 
but which, being closed, could not be distinguished 
from the mortar-laid wall. 

But for the flood that had rent the masonry, the 
pot probably would have remained hidden in the 
old chimney until the end of time. 

Nick worked away at the stones like a crazy 








creature, and in less than ten minutes he had the 
recess entirely cleared. Even then, he found 
getting out the pot by no means an easy matter— 
| for it was a desperately heavy pot, and his excite- 
ment had so set him to trembling that he scarcely 
could move it at all. 

When at last he did drag it forth from its long 
resting-place, he found that the iron lid was tied 
down with tarred rope, the knots in which would 
not yield to his fingers; and he fell into a regular 
rage as he discovered that he had come off without 
his knife. 

He was in a fine fever while he sawed through 
the rope with the jagged edge of a stone. Esti 
mating the lapse of time by the feelings of Nicolas, 
that ‘slow piece of cutting occupied rather more 
than a year. 

But the lid did come off finally—and as he raised 
it, such a sparkle and glitter burst upon him that 
he gasped. 

Spread out right on top was a set of diamonds of 
such extraordinary magnificence that a person 
much more knowing than Nick was in such matters 
gasped, too, when he first laid eyes on it. This was 
the Providence jeweller who subsequently bought 
the diamonds for forty-seven thousand dollars, and 
who frankly admitted that they were the finest that 
ever he had seen. 

Below the diamonds was a set of rubies—the 
stones rather small, however — which brought 
thirty-six thousand dollars, and a necklace of 
Chinese opals which the Providence jeweller 
declared to be unique. He strongly advised Mrs. 
Bowcastle not to sell this. If ever her family 
should happen to be poor again, he said, that 
necklace alone, being sold, would suffice to make it 
once more rich. 

Therefore, as there certainly was no need for 
selling it, Mrs. Bowcastle put it aside in readiness 
for this possible but not immediately probable, 
rainy day. ; 

There were many smaller pieces of jewelry ' 
the pot—bracelets, pins, rings, chains, and so on, 
and under all was gold coin to the value of about 
three thousand dollars—principally in moidores 
and doubloons. 

Thus, in this most glorious fashion, when the 
fortunes of the Bowcastle family were at the very 
lowest ebb, did the floodtide of Bowcastle pros 
perity set in. 

Perhaps Nick Bowcastle was not a proud boy 
when he paid in hard cash, having previously 
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handsomely squared his account with Mr. Hagsby, 
the eighteen thousand dollars for the Cobb farm, 
and then triumphantly took his mother there to 
THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


live! 
——— 


GAIN OUT OF LOSS. 


No shattered box of ointment 
We ever need regret, 
For out of disappointment 
Flow sweetest odors yet. 
—Selected. 


+--+ = 
For the Companion. 


SMOKY DAYS. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Mother's Cup of Tea. 


“Don’t you stay in, Davy. I won’t faint no more. 

1 aint sick now—not to say real sick. It’s on’y I’m 
a kind of done out. I’d feel easier if I knowed 
you was out watching the barn.” 
" «Pete’s watchin’ all right, maw,” said David 
Armstrong, gazing from the cabin door at the 
forest fire across the Big Brazeau. “It looks 
kind o’ squenched some, Hannah.” 

“Yes. It’s always like that about noontime. The 
sky’s lightsomer when the sun’s high, so’s you can’t 
see the red of the fire. But I wisht you’d go, 
Davy. You can’t do nothin’ for me.” 

“S’posin’ you was to faint again, and 
me not nigh—and you didn’t come out 
of it, Hannah?” 

“But I aint a-goin’ to, Davy, dear,” 
she said, fondly, moved by solicitude so 
unusual in the work-worn man. 

“It'd be hard lines if it did come that 
way—and you and me so long goin’ on 
together.” 

“But I aint goin’ to faint no more, 
Davy, dear. It was on’y I got so excited 
when I thought the barn was goin’. Don’t 
you be feared about me.” 

” «| wisht I knowed what to do for you, 
Hannah.” 

“So you do, Davy, speakin’ that soft— 
like it was old times come again. If 
you’d put your head down onct—just 
onct.” 

The grizzled pioneer looked sheepishly 
at Mary, who stepped out of the cabin, 
as he put his smoke-blackened face down 
to his wife’s on the bed. She placed her 
hard hands behind his head and kissed 
him. Her eyes were tearful, though her 
smile was joyful, when he rose. 

“Well, I s’pose I had better go,” said 
the pioneer. 

“Yes, Davy. Now I’m all right. You’ve 
done me a heap of good. If I’d on’y a 
cup of tea!” 

“Couldn’t you choose a cup of coffee, 
Hannah? If Mary’d make it good and 
strong, now?” 

“No. Someways | can’t seem to relish 
it when I know it’s on’y roasted peas. 
Don’t you trouble, Davy. Go out and 
let Pete come nearer the house. When 
you’re both watchin’, maybe I can sleep. 
Oh, I wisht I could help more!” 

“Maybe you could sup some of the 
labrador.” 

He took up a handful of leaves that 
Canadian voyageurs often infuse for 
warm drink. 

“No, it kind o’ goes agen my inside, 
Davy—it’s the tea I’m hankerin’ after.” 

“If I dast leave I'd go out for you, 
Hannah.” 

“Out to Kelly’s Crossing! Thirty mile 
ana back fora cup of tea forme! This 
weather !”” 

“I wisht | dast go. But if the barn’d 
catch? And hay the price it is!” he said, leaving 
the sick woman, who, lying back on the rustling 
straw bed, drew her thin pillow of hen-feathers 
about her thin cheeks. 

“If the flies’d let me be!” she exclaimed. 


“I'll keep ’em off, maw, and you try to sleep,” | 


said Mary, waving her straw hat. = 

“But that’s a comfort, Mary!” She lay still for 
a while, then said, “I’m that weak! Oh my!” 

“If I'd ’a’ thought, I'd ’a’ saved up the tea, 
mother.” Mary stooped and kissed her. 

“Is Pete a-watchin’, Mary?” 


“Yes, maw, clost outside. The fire’s low-like.” 


“IT can’t seem to get no rest for the fear of it. | high, mebby. 


Oh, if the Lord ud send rain! Lord, Lord, Lord!” 
the wailed, “do hear my prayer for rain! It’s | 
heen so long a-burnin’ and a-burnin’ yonder!” 

She closed her eyes and listened to the pervasive 
tone of the rapids. Then, after a few minutes, 
when Pete and Mary had begun to hope she slept, 
the poor woman, as if dreaming of unattainable | 
bliss, sighed: 

“Oh, how I wisht I had a cup of tea!” 

The boy and girl looked fearfully at each other, 
a+ the misery vibrated in the tunes of their usually 
uncomplaining mother. Pete had no words to 
‘tshion his yearning for her, but it did not include 
fear that she was near death. Except that the 
“isps of straight gray hair beside her ears seemed 
wider and grayer, she did not look changed from | 


“ie toil-worn mother he was used to. 
Seon after Vincent Algernon Bracy had dis- 


“appeared up 


the Hump, Mrs. Armstrong had 
uddenly collapsed. Pete had not seen her in the 
‘aint. Mary had not yet recovered from the fear 

= Which she saw her mother lying as if dead. 

hen they were sure their mother slept, Pete 

‘nd Mary went outside. Both seemed to hone, | 
ver and over again, on the hot, still and smoky | 
air their mother’s voice: 
‘cup of tea!” 

If we'd on’y thought to ask that young gentle- 


pi to fetch in a pound!” said Mary. 
“Him? 


: You'd ’a’ seen his young gentleman hose | 
urnin’? up! 


No, you wouldn’t! 
“Friendly! G’way!? | 
Mary ( 
se prudently dropped the matter. After a | 

While ci ir fi 
*, looking at their father’s figure outlined | 


| 
He was that friendly.” | 


again.” 

“Father’s gettin’ too old for to walk thirty mile 
and back more’n onct a month. But mother’d 
| ought to have her cup of tea. She’s hankerin’ 
bad.” 

“Hankerin’! Pete, I’m going to tell you right 
straight. I’m scared about mother. Mother's 
like to die as sure as you’re settin’ there, Pete, 
and then what’s to ’come of Ann Susan and Eliza 
| Jane?” sobbed Mary. 

“Like to die! Say now, Mary!” 
| “If she aint got her tea reg’lar, I mean.” 
| “By eracky, mother’s got to have her tea!” cried 
| Pete. “What’s to hinder me going out?” 
| 
| 





| 
| 


“You're not able this weather.” 

“G’way! Abler nor father any day. Nat'r'lly 
I aint able like Vincent Awlgehnon Bwacy is, but 
I’m as able as most common folks.” 

“Don’t mock him, Pete. He didn’t say his name 
like that. Notexactly. But you could go better’n 
that little feller, Pete. Only you can’t go no more’n 
father—not now, for there’s the fire and the barn.” 

“What's the barn alongside of mother’s life? 
And if brands does come, aint we keeping wet 
blankets ready now?” 

Pete crossed the clearing to his father. 

“Paw, I’m going out to Kelly’s. Mother’s sick 
for her tea.” 

“S’pose you could?” 

“Certain sure. Why not?” 


Don't 


move 


yelled Pete 


“Well, I’m scared to leave maw myself, Pete. 
| On’y it seemed a tur’ble trip for you.” 

“*Taint nothing.” 

“Well, you could fetch in more loading than 
;me. On’y if there’s fire betwixt here and Kelly’s?” 

*“Can’t be. The Hump’s all right.” 

They looked up to the mountain’s crown of pine. 

Around the precipitous Hump the Big Brazeau 
runs circuitously in eighty miles of almost con- 
tinuous rapids from Armstrong’s place to Kelly’s 
Crossing. The distance across the neck is but 
| thirty miles. 

“There’s never been no fire on the Hump; too 
I guess you might take an early 
start in the morning, Pete.” 

“No, I’m going straight away. 
her tea that bad I couldn’t sleep. 
we're lacking.” 

In winter the Armstrongs could obtain perishable 
groceries from the stores and “vans” of neighbor- 
ing lumber shanties, but from March to November, 
while the shanties were deserted, the pioneer went 
out once a month to Kelly’s Crossing on foot. 

“Well, if you’re boun’ to start, the sooner you’re 
off the better. It'll be nigh dark when you strike 
Lest Creek. You’ll find the young surveyor chap 
there, Pete.” 

“So I was thinkin’.” 

“Don’t you quar’l with him! Mebby he’d lick 
you, Pete,” said the pioneer laughing. 

“If he don’t sass me, there won’t be no quar’lin’ 
nor fightin’! said Pete. “I guess he don’t mean 
no harm; it’s on’y his ways is queer.” 

In ten minutes the pioneer boy, with a long- 
handled half-axe in his hand, a hunting knife at 
his belt, a water-tight tin box of matches in his 
pocket, and a day’s provision of pork and bread in 
a bag wrapped in his blanket, was on the track 
over which Vincent Bracy had passed two hours 


Mother’s needin’ 
I'll fetch in all 


the heart to rouse her for good-by. 
On the plateau among the pines, where he had 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


against the woods beyond the river, she said, “If | The young pioneer, after quenching his thirst, 
paw’d ’a’ fetched in enough tea last time, or gone | 


peeled off for a roll in the cold, spring-fed stream. 

After a few plunges he stood out on the bank, 
and shouted vainly again for the young engineer. 

“Lost himself, I'll bet!” said Pete to himself. 
“Ilev—yey—yey,” he yelled. No reply. 

“Iley—you city fel-ler!” No response. 

“Lost himself, sure,” said Pete. 

*Dood—dood—dood!” he cried, convinced that 
Vincent was not within hearing. Pete at first 
thought this sounded “funny” among the solemn 
aisles. But as the words died on the great silence 
his mood changed. 

The quiet and high spirit of the inner forest 
touched him, he knew not how, to serious thought. 
At the reflection that the city boy might not be able 
to find his way out of the woods Pete speedil) 
dressed. 

“I believe I'd ought to go back and search him 
up. He did us a mighty good turn this morning,” 
thought Pete. 

Just then he noticed two butcher-birds silently 
flitting about the trunk of a fallen tree. 

“There’s something dead there,” thought Pete 

He went to the log. Behind it, directly on the 
path, lay the blanket, provision-bag and hatchet of 
Vincent Bracy. 

“Hey—you! 

No answer. 

“Hey—Windego catched you?” 


Where you hidin’?” yelled Pete. 


Pete laughed, 


| derisively, and as the great silence returned, felt 





as if he had laughed in church. 

The butcher-birds gave him 
close attention. When his shouts 
ceased, he listened long. As he 
listened, in the dim solemnity 
seemed sounds, — sounds 
innumerable, indistingui-hable, 
hardly to be called sounds,—tones 
as if the motionless myriads of 
pine needles had each its whisper. 

Iie doubted whether he heard 
anything “but just his ears.” 

Pete sat on the fallen log and 


low, 


waited. He imagined Vincent 
might have concealed himself 


“for a joke.” 
searching for 
knobby exudations of 
favorite “chawing gum.” 

The strange boy would of course 
come back to his pack. But 
Pete’s conviction of this began to 
waver at the end of fifteen 
minutes without sight or svund 
of Bracy. 

“Hey —who’s shootin’?” 
sprang to his feet. “The 
sarned fvol—he’ll set the woods 
afire! But it wasn’t a gun,—more 
like a pistol,—likely there wasn’t 
no waddin’in it.” 

“Ili-yi!” he yelled, 
fli, you Bracy!” 

Pete thought he heard a shout 
far away. Again he yelled and 
stopped to listen. But he caught 
no note of reply. Only the in 
numerable small sounds seemed 
certainly sounds now. 

Pete looked round 
osity and surprise. 
had become suddenly alive with 
small birds, —chickadees, gray- 
birds, camp-hawks,—they all flew 
as if from the direction of 
Kelly’s Crossing, not flitting as 
usual from tree to tree, but going 
on and on. 

Crows flapped steadily over- 
head, out of sight, cawing as if 
scared. Spruce partridges rattled 
past, low in the aisles. All one 
way —all toward the Brazeau. 


Or might he not be 
a spruce, with little 


Pete 


“Hi, yi-yi! 


with curi 
The woods 
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whole forest for an instant. As it whirled up 
again Pete saw Vincent staggering aimlessly thirty 
yards away, With blood flowing over his face from 
the scalp-wound he had received in falling on a 
branch. Blindly he swayed, tripped, fell. 

“We're both Pete 
‘but here goes!” 

Ile ran straight at the prostrate boy. 

Vincent rose He would have been clinging 
round Pete had not the tall, young pioneer stooped 
instant for 
might best 


goners,” yelled Armstrong; 


again. 





to elude the grasp. There was not an 
parley. Pete knew 
carry his load 


Bending as he ran in he thrust his head between 


exactly how he 


Vincent's legs, 
sped back. 
“Don't move!” velled Pete. 


grasped them as he rose, turned, 


Bracy made no struggle 

\ roll of smoke and sparks enveloped the boys 
It lifted, and again the path was visible. But the 
thick carpet of pine-needles had begun to flame 
Pete’s tread. 
\ blast as from an open furnace enveloped the 


under 
boys. Pete stumbled, staggered up, took two steps, 
fell headlong. 

The full roaring and tumult of the fire was in his 
ears as he rose spluttering from the water of Lost 
Creek, and pulled Vincent above the surface. The 
city boy had, with the cold plunge, quite recovered 
his senses. 

“Thank 
in Pete’s ear. 

“Saved it! D’ you —” 

The sentence broke off 
plunged their heads, so infense was the hot blast 
that flew at them, When they came up Vincent 
shouted: 

“I said you saved my life. 
remark —” 

“Remark!” roared Pete. “ Saved 
S’pose you're going to get out of this alive? 

Down went both heads. 
Vincent shouted: 

“We are in rather a bad hole, but —” 

Under they went again. 

Nothing more was said for what seemed a great 
length of time. The boys could endure the intense 
heat but for an instant. Their heads bobbed out 
only that they might snatch a breath. At 
moments they heard naught but crashing and the 
revelry of flame. 


you. You saved my life!” he shouted 


because both boys had 


You were about to 


your life! 


When they rose again 


such 


EDWARD W. THOMSON 
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For the Companion. 


A SIOUX INDIAN COURTSHIP. 


With Americans a young woman is seldom com 
pelled to accept as a husband a man whom she does 


not love, but the unfortunate Sioux maiden can 


| hope for no such freedom of choice. 


Pete could not imagine the cause. | 


What could have frightened them? 
pistol shots could not have caused this strange 
migration. Possibly Vincent had followed, and 
treed a wild-cat or bear. Possibly he was off there 
fighting for his life where the birds started. 

Pete picked up his hatchet, felt his knife safe in 
his belt, and ran toward where he thought the 
pistol shots had been fired. 

Presently the innumerable small sounds became 
amurmur. Zephyrs were stirring. They increased 
to a breeze. The breeze carried a multitudinous 
crackling, Pete fancied. The air had warm breaths 
in it. The crackling grew more distinct. 
stopped, with his heart beating the alarm. 

Then Vincent Bracy came running into view, 


| leaping logs, plainly flying for his life. Far behind 


him fluttered low what looked like a wide banner 
of yellow gleams and red, shifting, wavering, 
flaring. 
hundred trees in the next few seconds. 

*“Back—back—to the creek! Run. 
are on fire!’ shouted Vincent. 

Pete was instantly in flight, a hundred yards 
ahead of the young engineer. 


Surely two | 


Pete | 


It wrapped and climbed five, fifty, five | 


woods | 


A doe, followed at fifty yards’ distance by her | 


mottled fawn, sprang crazily past both boys. As 
Pete jumped into Lost Creek the little fawn, now 


| far behind its maddened dam, scrambled up the 


“Oh, how I wisht I had | earlier. Finding his mother asleep, Pete had not | 


opposite bank and went on. 

Pete looked back over the shore that rose to the 
height of his chin. The water was up to his waist. 

Vincent was at that instant leaping the great log 
beside which his pack lay. A partridge, flying 
wildly, struck him in the back just as his jumping 
body intercepted the bird’s line of flight. With 
the breath knocked out of him, Vincent fell head- 


long. He did not rise at once. A brown hare 
leaped over him and came on. 
Sparks were already flying in a swift storm 


overhead. The breeze created for itself by the 


| advancing flame had risen to a furious gale, under 


hoped for cooler walking, the swooning and smoke- | 


flavored air seemed burned dry as from an over 
heated stove. Pete soon regretted that he had 
brought no water-bottle. 

When he reached Lost Creek about five o’clock 


which the forest roared and shrieked. The wall of 
fire poured off sparks and smoke in a prodigious 
shaken volume, that rolled on, now up, now down. 

“What’s the matter?” yelled Pete, as Vincent 
fell. He could hear no reply. He could not hear 
his own voice above the fire-fury. Pete pulled 


in the afternoon Vincent Bracy was not to be seen. | himself up the creek’s bank. 
Pete shouted in vain. There was no reply. 





A blast of heat flew past him. Smoke hid the 


Most frequently her father, when he has decided 
that it is time for her to marry, selects a husband 
from his circle of acquaintances, negotiates with 
him, and sells his daughter for four or five good 
ponies, guns, or pelts. 

Sometimes the girl falls thus into the hands of a 
kind husband, who dves what he can to make her 
life pleasant and to lessen her burden of work; 
but more often the brave who has purchased her 
compels his squaw to hew wood, draw water, and 
perform other menial labor. 
wields a rawhide whip most unmercifully 
her head and shoulders. 

Fortunately for the Sioux women, the custom of 
obtaining a wife by purchase has been brought 
into ill repute by contact with the “pale faces,” 
and the influence exerted upon the Indians by 
missionaries and teachers. In its place has grown 
up a method of courtship and marriage ceremony 
which is, I think, without a parallel among the 
practices of aboriginal peoples. 


If she complaina, he 
ubout 


This new form of “love-making” is known as 
“courting by means of the flute.” At present it 
is very popular among the Sioux, and a large 


proportion of the recent marriages have followed 
the use of this means ot making a proposal. 

The flute is made of willow, or some other wood 
which has a bark that is easily detached, and is 
usually about one foot in length. I can give no 
better idea of it than to that the whistles 
Which schoolboys are wont to construct of willow 
or poplar resemble it quite closely, with the differ 
ence that the toys made by white boys are usually 


say 


smaller and shorter. 

The Sioux flute has several perforations through 
the bark, each of which represents a musical note. 
The sound produced, though somewhat shrill and 
fife-like, is not unpleasant to the ear. 

The Indian youth who desires a wife first men 
tally fixes his maiden of his 
tribe. Then, some pleasant evening, he takes his 
flute and strolls through the village in the direction 
of the tepee of the maiden’s father. 

He stations himself in a convenient spot, about 
fifty or sixty her abode, and then, 
drawing the reed from beneath his blanket, begins 
to play a plaintive strain. 

The weird and primitive music floats strangely 
upon the air. In its peculiar minor key, it seems 
in perfect keeping with the Indians’ wild life. 

While the was discoursing 
strains, the maiden has remained quietly within 
her father’s lodge, listening to the serenade with 
characteristic Indian composure. When it becomes 
perfectly apparent to the father that his daughter 
is the object of this musical attention, he steps to 
the entrance of the wigwam, or house, for many 
of the Sioux now 
glances in the direction of the player, and if it is 
dark issues forth and cautiously creeps behind the 
youth, and ascertains who he is 

Then he 
known his wishes in 


choice upon some 


yards from 


young man these 


live in comfortable log-houses, 


returns to his daughter, and makes 
words somewhat like these 
my child; he is a worthy Dakota, and will 
make you a * Remain, my 
daughter, he is not a desirable person.” 

The maiden, in obedience to her parent’s wish, 
advances timidly toward her lover if he is favored; 
or if the paternal judgment condemns him, with 
draws into the dark recess of the tepee. 

In case the suit is favored, and the maiden har 
out to the the man 


“Go, 


good master; or 


gone meet warrior, young 
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upon seeing her approach, gives a triumphant! loud and barbarous outcries began to resound England, the Liberals have been overwhelmingly 


*‘toot’’ upon his fife, and then, throwing down the 
instrument, rushes forward to greet her whom he 
has so easily won. 

The Indian maiden’s father is politic in his 
treatment of his daughter's suitor. If she is 
attractive and he is a man of some property, 
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through the village. 
“Play louder; she can’t hear that!’’ one boy 
called. ‘Don’t hurt your lungs!’’ cried another. 
Imitations of the owl and the coyote made a 
fearful Babel of noise. 
When the suitor remonstrated, 


the young 





according to the Indian standard, he knows that 
she will be desired by many of the young braves 
as awife. He does not wish to let her marry any 
one whom he cannot respect; nor does he desire 
her to wed below her station, but rather above it 
if possible. 

He is especially upon the outlook for the sons 
of chiefs or sub-chiefs, and for the wealthier class 
of wife seekers, and guards his daughter zealously 
against any less desirable ‘‘party.’’ 





When the young womar is so well looked after, 


the poor young warrior has rather a hard time of 
it. Very likely his suit is not favored by the 
father, and his flute-playing is in vain. If he is 
a bashful person, and if this fact is generally 
known, his acquaintances make a great dea! of 
sport of him. 

Some of them, suspecting his intentions, may 
have kept watch over him for several days; and 
as soon as he starts out with his reed they 
anticipate his destination, and rushing ahead, 
place themselves where they can laugh at and 
mock him. 

If he is patient, he will continue making music 
regardless of their antics; but if quick tempered, 
as most Sioux youths are, he will drop the instru- 
ment to pursue his tormentors. Woe betide any 
luckless Indian boy who falls into his hands! 

I have heard of a very laughable flute-courting 
which took place several years ago, and which 
illustrates the Sioux fondness for a joke. 

A young warrior at the Pine Ridge Agency, in 
South Dakota, was considered quite a ‘‘dude,’’ or 
as the interpreter himself expressed it, ‘‘a heap 
much dress young man.”’ He had been sent by his 
wealthy parents to an eastern school, where he 
had remained about a year, and then had returned 
to the Agency, to strut about among the other 
Indians, brag about what he had seen, and display 
his fine clothes. 

He had not been at home long when he fell in 





savages jeered, and when, 


he seized the nearest small boy to 
administer a beating, they fell upon 
him in a body, tore his fine hunting 
shirt, destroyed his jaunty cap, and 


having | 
completely lost control of his temper, | 


greatly marred the beauty of his face. | 


He was glad to escape and beat a 
hasty retreat to his home, smarting from the 
effects of many severe blows; and his suit, it is 
needless to say, did not prosper. 

The influence of the whites over the Indians is 
becoming very great, and it will not be many 
years, probably, before this custom of courting 
by means of the flute, like the sun dance and 
many other barbarous practices, will be a thing 
of the past. Warren K. Moorenweap. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LAKE. 
Within a goblet that the hills have made 
A crystal draught of nectar is displayed ; 
And every morning at its grassy brin 
The Sun-god sets his golden lips to drink. 
CLINTON “COLLARD. 
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THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 
The late British Parliament, elected in 1886, 
was dissolved on the 29th of June. The general 
elections for a new Parliament occupied, for the 
most part, the fortnight intervening between July 





| 4th and July 18th. 


| brilliant victory. 


love with a beautiful girl, the daughter of one of | 


the most important warriors of the tribe. 
would have preferred to woo her after the white 
inan’s fashion, but he had already lost much of 
the good will of his own people, and desired to 
regain it. He therefore decided to adopt the 
courtship custom which had become common 
among the Sioux. 

He manufactured a reed flute, and one charming 
night, about eight o'clock, sauntered forth to 
inake, as he thought, an easy conquest. 

But the small boy, irrepressible alike in savage 
and in civilized communities, was out, too. All 
the boys disliked the “cheap much dress young 
man,”’ 
their dislike. 

Sioux children are very sharp and quick- 
witted, and the boys readily guessed the destina- 
tion of the lover. They followed him silently, 
their moccasined feet making no noise to betray 
them; and as lodges and houses were passed 
where dwelt acquaintances of theirs, a low whistle 
or soft call brought forth other boys, until about 
fifteen mischievous urchins were upon the trail. 

The foppish young Sioux took up his station 
in front of the maiden’s tepee, and began to play 
his plaintive strain. In the midst of it a series of 


He | 


and they lost no opportunity to exhibit | 


In‘ the first week the voting took place mainly 
in the boroughs which are divisions of cities, 
towns and villages; in the second, the citizens of 
counties cast their ballots. 

The contest was one of almost unexampled heat 
and energy. The main issue was Home Rule for 
Ireland, championed by Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers, and bitterly opposed by the adherents 
of the Tory ministry. Other issues, however, 
entered into the contest, among the most promi- 
nent of which were those relating to the hours of 
labor, and, in London, to certain local questions. 

Gladstone and the Liberals plunged into the 
political battle with high hopes of a sweeping and 
The results of the first week’s 
voting greatly disappointed them. Those results 
seemed to show that after all, the Tories might 
secure a small majority in the new Parliament, 
and thus continue the Salisbury ministry in office. 

The current changed during the second week, 
for the counties showed large gains for the 
Liberals. The final result was that the Liberals 
won, although their triumph was by no means as 
complete as they had hoped. 

The newly elected Parliament contains three 
hundred and fifty-six Liberals, and three hundred 
and fourteen Tories and Liberal-Unionists, which 
two parties act together in close alliance. The 
majority of members, therefore, who are counted 
as supporters of Mr. Gladstone, is forty-two. 

But this majority includes four distinct parties. 
These are, the main body of the Liberals, the 
“anti-Parnellite’’ Irish Nationalists, the Parnell- 
ites, and the labor representatives. 

While his opponents, the Tories and Liberal- 
Unionists, will be united to a man in opposition 
to Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone, in order to win, 
will have to satisfy all these factions among his 
followers, which, it is thought, will not be an 
easy thing to de. 

A closer scrutiny of the results of the elections 
reveals some interesting facts. It appears that, 
while the Tories secure a majority of seats in 


‘party favored or opposed unitedly 


procedure in the House of Representatives. 
| Democrats had criticised and denounced the rules 
| of the last Congress, which were devised to stop 
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victorious in Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 

Scotland sends fifty-two Liberals, and twenty- 
one Tories and Liberal-Unionists. Wales sends 
twenty-six Liberals, and only two Tories. Ireland 
sends seventy-two anti-Parnellites, nine Parnell- 
ites, and twenty-two Tories and Liberal-Union- 
ists. 

The popular vote in all these kingdoms coim- 
bined, moreover, shows a considerable preponder- | 
ance of Liberals, whose majority is something 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand. 

All the leading men of the several parties have 
been chosen to the new Parliament, except Mr. 
Ritchie, a member of the Salisbury ministry, and 
the Marquis of Lorne. Justin McCarthy, the 
anti-Parnellite chief, was defeated in London- 
derry, but was chosen in another Irish constitu- 
ency. Mr. Gladstone was elected for Midlothian 
by a greatly reduced majority. 

Among the notable incidents of the elections | 
was the defeat of Henry M. Stanley, the great | 
African explorer, in one of the London districts ; 
and the election of Sir Charles Dilke, one of the 
ablest of English statesmen, but who has for | 
some years been under a cloud of disgrace on 
account of personal misconduct, as member for 
the Forest of Dean. 

The new Parliament is summoned to meet on 
the Fourth of August. The struggle which will 
ensue on the question of Irish Home Rule, 
within the walls of Parliament itself, is destined 
to be quite as bitter, obstinate and determined on 
both sides, as were the elections. 

It is needless to make predictions about events | 
soon to take place. Suffice it to say that their | 
course will be watched with a deeper interest than | 
has attached to British politics for many years. 
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For the Companion. 
NASTURTIUM. 
In Roman days thou wouldst have been 
The Conqueror’s flower, 
His laurelled brows to overlean 
In banquet hour, 
Thy peltate leaf the counterfeit 
f rounded shield, 
Thy helmet flower—the burnished casque 
That led the field, 


Thy very color seeming part 
Of the hot ardor of his heart! 
ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
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THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


The legislation accomplished by Congress at 
its recent session was unusually small in amount 
and slight in importance. There are two reasons 
for the meagreness of the results of the session. 
The more important undoubtedly is the political 
situation in Congress. The Senate being controlled 
by Republicans, and the House of Representa- 
tives by Democrats, no measure which either 
could be 





passed. 
The other cause was the change in the rules of 
The 


the practice of ‘‘filibustering,”’ or obstruction. 
Accordingly, when they regained the power, they 
rejected the new rules and reverted to the old 
ones—an act which deserves praise for its con- 
sistency, although it resulted in slower progress 
of the public business. 

Appropriation acts are nearly always the most 
important measures passed by Congress, and 
they must be passed every year, otherwise the 
government would come to a stop. It is believed 
that the appropriations made at the recent session 
are somewhat smaller than those of the preceding 
Congress; but the saving is not so great as some 
of the Democratic leaders hoped to make it. 

In appropriating money for the navy Congress 
has authorized the construction of one first-class 
battle-ship, which will be a notable addition to 
the new navy of which Americans are with good 
reason becoming proud. 

Upon two highly important matters there was 
much discussion, but no legislation was effected. 
The tariff was the issue in the last election of 
President, and the Republicans used the oppor- 
tunity which their success gave them to pass what 
is known as the McKinley Tariff Act. 

Just as that act was coming into force the 
elections of 1890 were held, and they resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the Democrats. This 
triumph the Democrats held, as they had a right 
to hold, to be a popular condemnation of the new 
tariff. Their efforts at the recent session, how- 
ever, were directed not to the making of an 
entirely new tariff, but to amending some of the 
features of the Republican act that seemed to 
them most objectionable. 

With this object in view they passed bills 
repealing the duty upon wool and reducing the 
duty on woollen goods, and making cotton ties, 
tin plates and some other articles free of duty. 
The Senate did not act upon any of these bills. 

Silver was the question that agitated Congress 
more than any other, for while on the tariff 
parties were united, and the result of every vote 
could be anticipated, there was no great division 
of parties in regard to the free coinage of silver. 








First a bill was brought into the House of 
Representatives to provide. for free coinage. | 
When a test vote was taken upon it, the body was | 
almost exactly divided on the question, and the | 
effort to pass it was abandoned. 

Then the matter came up in the Senate, and | 
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after a debate a free coinage bill was passed. It 
was evident that unless this bill were to be 
considered in the House of Representatives under 
a special rule that should give it preference 
before all other business, it could not be passed. 
Accordingly a rule was reported to the House 
having this object in view. 

Under these circumstances the test vote was 
not on the bill itself, but on the rule. The rule 
was rejected by a substantial majority, and the 
chance of silver legislation was over for tle 
session. 

In the voting on this question, a majority of 
Republicans in each branch opposed free coinage, 
and a majority of Democrats favored it. Nearly 
all the members from the Eastern States of both 
parties opposed free coinage. Most of the 
Southern members favored it. Opinion was 
much divided in the middle Western States, but 
the vote for ‘free silver’’ became more decided 
in the extreme West. 

The inaction of Congress since December was 
largely due to the near approach of the presidential 


| election, and to the consequent manceuvring for 


party position. Soa ‘long’ session was wasted. 
The next session will be a ‘short’? one,—for it 
must end on the fourth of March,—and it is idle 
to hope for much useful legislation in a session of 
three months. 


se 
CRUELTY TO FLOWERS. 

While societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and dumb animals meet with deserved 
support and encouragement on every side, there is 
one class of helpless innocents whose wrongs have 


| no redress, and whose frail lives are protected by 


no organization or authority. 

These are the rare and delicate plants which 
thoughtless wanderers in the woods and meadows 
uproot or despoil without a moment’s remorse. 

Not long ago, an artist discovered a rare flower, 
one of an uncommon species of “cypripedium,” 
in a grove near her home. She visited it every day, 
determined that when it was fully opened, instead 
of breaking it off, she would make a water-color 
sketch of the exquisite blossom as it grew. 

But when the flower had reached its perfection 
she took her sketching materials to the grove, only 
to find that her treasure had been carelessly picked 
and then cruelly pulled to pieces. 

Children are by no means the only thoughtless 
ones in this matter. A party of ladies, driving 
through a beautiful New England district, came 
upon a clump of bushes among which bloomed the 
exquisite Rhodora. Had they been Japanese 
women, each would have been content with a single 
blossom. As it was, they stripped the bush; hardly 
a trace of the wonderful rose-pink was left to 
delight the eyes of the next passer-by. 

Vandalism of this sort, while it can scarcely be 
stopped, merits severe condemnation. Also, though 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to plants 
would hardly be practicable, public opinion ought 
to be strongly expresséd in disapproval of the 
uprooting of the delicate wood-flowers in order 
that they may be sold on street corners. 

If those who tear the beauties of the wood from 
the soil, root, stem and all, would stop to consider 
what the future crops will be after their devasta- 
tion, they would never persist in their thoughtless 
cruelty. 

It is a pity that any person, young or old, should 
be unable to answer in the affirmative that search- 
ing question put by Emerson, the philosopher, who 
saw beauty in all living things: 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose,—and left it on its stalk ? 


* 
eo 


HARVEST ON THE MA’SH. 





Harvesting the hay on the salt marshes of the 
New England shore is a picturesque and pleasing 
occupation at a distance. 

The mowers, the men pitching hay on the wagons 
or scows, or building it into great ricks perched on 
staddles, the wide sweep of the meadows threaded 
here and there with the gleam of winding creeks, 
the wheeling of white gulls overhead, the low hills 
of the inland horizon, and to the eastward the 
irregular rolling line of a range of sand dunes or 
the broad blue of the sea—all these unite to make 
a charming and poetic picture. 

But it is a picture that needs distance. 
hand it is seen that the labor is very hard, the men 
hot and weary, the sun blazing down with terrific 
force upon the shadeless expanse. Often, too, the 
pest of the green-heads and gnats is so great that 
the harvesters wear veils over their heads and 
mittens on their hands as they work. 

Nevertheless, in the old colonial day, haying on 
the marshes had its compensations. Its close was 
marked by local ceremonies of Harvest Home, 
forerunners of Thanksgiving, from which indeed 
it was little different. In this, as in all other of 
their celebrations, eating and drinking held a fore- 
most place. 

It did not seem to them unsuitable that the 
women of their households during the dog-day 3 
should be hanging over hot ovens and toiling In 
pantries, preparing dozens of mince-pies, moun 
tains of ready-cooked meat, jars full of cookies 
and doughnuts, and long rows of loaves of cake, 
the richer and spicier the more creditable to the 
housekeeper who provided it. 

Much of this task was accomplished before the 
departure of the men, as the greater part of the 
provisions were to be “packed for the ma’sh” for 
them to take. 

During the two or three days while they were 
actually haying the women had comparative 
leisure, and often took the time to make a round 
of neighborhood calls; but on the final return. 
“boating day” as it was often called, they wer 
again on hand to share both the labor and the 
festivity. o 

The hay was floated in great flat “gundelow~ 
up the creeks to the nearest possible point to where 
it was wanted, then carted home in triumph! 
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procession. Then the men, who had done full 
justice already to the provisions carried with them, 
were quite ready to sit down to the harvest supper, 
for which a fresh array of good things, even more 
solid, richer and more indigestible than those pre- 
viously consumed, had been provided. 

Truly, if our New England ancestors were 
gallant workers, they were no less valiant trencher 
men. 


* 
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NEY. 


Bravery of the old-fashioned warlike sort, which 
had in ita good deal of bravado, and may or may 
not have included moral courage, was well exem- 
plified in the French Marshal Ney, the removal of 
whose statue, in Paris, has lately brought his name 
into new prominence. 

Seventy-seven years ago Ney was shot by a file 
of soldiers in the garden of the Luxembourg, in 
Paris, after having been convicted of betraying 
the king by joining his fortunes to Napoleon’s on 
his return from Elba. Upon the very spot where 
he was executed, a statue in his memory was 
subsequently erected; and this statue has now been 
removed to another site, the land where it stood 
having been taken for railway purposes. 

When the charge under which Marshal Ney was 
tried was issued against him, it was left within his 
power to fly from the country. This he refused to 
do. The gendarmes came to arrest him. Ney saw 
them standing in his courtyard, and put up his 
window. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“We are looking for Marshal Ney,” said one of 
the men. 

“Well, come up-stairs and I will show him to 
you.” 

” ‘The officers entered the dwelling, and ascended 
to the marshal’s room. 

“I am Michel Ney,” he said, opening the door 
to them. 

He was sentenced, by a formal vote of the House 
of Peers, to be shot. When the announcement of 
the sentence was brought to him in the Luxembourg 
prison he was asleep. He was wakened, and the 
Secretary of the House of Peers began to read the 
sentence. Very near the beginning of the docu- 
ment came the list of Ney’s titles, bestowed upon 
him by the emperor: 

“You, therefore, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of 
Moskowa, Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor, 
Grand —” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Ney, “please skip all that; just 
say Michel Ney and a lot of rubbish!” 

Ney was the son of a hard-working cooper, and 
had risen from the ranks of the army. He wasa 
child of the people, and whatever may have been 
his vanities, he threw them all aside in his last 
days. F 

When he was led out to death, an officer ordered 
a bandage tied over his eyes. 

“Why should you do that?” said Ney. “Haven't 
I been accustomed for twenty-five years to look 
bullets and cannon balls in the face?” 

He himself ordered the soldiers to fire, standing 
and facing them. 

His career summed up in one life the spectacular 
heroism of the past. 
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“FIVE DOLLARS OR LESS.” 


In a single day in the present year there landed 
on Ellis Island, the place of disembarkation for 
European emigrants who come to New York, more 
than five thousand four hundred persons who had 
come to live in this country. Only once before had 
so large a number of emigrants arrived at New 
York in one day. 

Of all these people only sixty possessed as much 
as a hundred dollars. That amount would be a 
sufficiently small one, it seems, upon which to 
start out in a new life in a new country; but those 
who had managed to save it might well be wel- 
comed as desirable immigrants. 

A number not much larger possessed ten dollars 
or more. Comparatively speaking, this was a very 
respectable capital, for the majority of the great 
party had five dollars or less apiece. 

The American who should land in a foreign 
country, the language of which he did not speak, 
with less than five dollars in his pocket, would 
regard himself as in a terrible predicament. If 
the European who arrives in this country under 
such circumstances does not regard himself as in 
a predicament, but rather in great good luck, it is 
on account of the country, for his natural abilities 
and acquired skill in getting a living are not usually 
greater than the average American’s. 

People in such a situation, in whatever country 
they may be, are very naturally and properly an 
object of some solicitous interest to the people of 
the country in general, and the greater the number 
of them, the more solicitous that interest would be 
likely to be. 

When they came by thousands a day, they could 
not wonder if people began to ask what was 
presently to be done with them, and whether some 
Way could not be found of inducing them to come 
Somewhat more gradually. 

This is, in a nutshell, the “pauper immigration” 
question in this country. 


~ 
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JUSTICE WAS DONE. 


Camillo di Cavour, Italy’s famous statesman, is 
described by some one whom he visited with his 
parents when he was a small boy, as being a 


— little fellow, with a bright, determined 
ace, 





He was full of childish frolic and fun, and was 
very entertaining in his ways. He wore a little 
red coat which gave him a droll, and at the same 
time, a decided look. 

Bt incident which marked the visit was pecu- 
iar y characteristic of the man whose dominant 
bg Was energy, whose motto was, “The direct 
= a sr sure way,” and who, in administering 
a h vernment had never overmuch respect for 
© letter of the law, but would tolerate no infringe- 
ment of the spirit of it. 
He was six years old when he visited the grand- 


father of M. de La Rive, who writes: 





“On his arrival he was under a good deal of 
excitement. He announced to my grandfather 
that the postmaster had furnished them with poor, 
inexcusably poor horses, and that he ought to be 
dismissed. 

“*] insist upon his being dismissed,’ Camillo 
repeated, gravely. 

“*But,’ said my grandfather, ‘I cannot dismiss 
him. The first syndic is the only person who has 
the right to dismiss the postmaster.’ 

“*Then I must see the first syndic,’ said Camillo. 

“*You shall have an audience with him to- 


morrow,’ said my grandfather, and he wrote to his | —.——,—— 


friend, M. Schmidtmeyer, the first syndic, telling 


him he was going to send him ‘an amusing little | 


man.’ 





“Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 


pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [ Adv. | 
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“The next day the little Cavour appeared at M. | address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 
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Schmidtmeyer’s, and was received with proper 
ceremony and gravity. 


| 


“With perfect composure, Camillo made three | 


profound bows, stated his complaint, and asked 


for judgment. On his return as soon as he saw my | 
grandfather he called out, ‘Well, he will be dis- | 


missed.’” 


SHAKING HANDS. 


George Meikle Kemp, the architect of the Scott 
monument at Edinburgh, was a man who raised 
himself from obscurity by the sheer force of 
talent and determination. 
nature, and a shy and shrinking manner toward 
strangers. The habit of hand-shaking created in 
him an embarrassment and aversion which he 
could scarcely control, and one of his friends 
gives an amusing description of the manner in 
which he accomplished the deed when it became 
inevitable. The two were walking along one of 
the streets in Edinburgh, in the full flow of an 
animated conversation, when Kemp suddenly 
became aware of a friend approaching them from 
the opposite direction. 


Instantly the current of his thought was arrested, 
he lost the thread of conversation, and then became 
silent altogether. A whimsically troubled expres- 
sion crept over his face, and a nervous commotion 
developed itself in his manner. 

Extraordinary movements began in his right 
hand and arm, which he kept dangling and jerking 
backward and forward in a helpless way, as if he 
had entirely lost control of them. Gradually the 
hand appeared to stiffen, and rose, with the arm, 
until they were at right angles with the body. 

With a powerful effort he shot out his hand, and 
grasped that of the friend who had approached, 
and then, the ordeal passed, with a sigh of relief, 
he briskly resumed his part of the conversation, 
with the air of a man who has performed an 
unpleasant but meritorious action. 

is indifference to dress is amusingly illustrated 
by an incident which occurred when he was called 
upon to attend a committee meeting, in order to 
discuss the restoration of Glasgow Cathedral. He 
performed the journey from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
on foot, and on arriving at his destination it 
occurred to him that a fresh shirt-front would 
freshen his toilet to a sufficient degree. 

He bought the article, put it on, and quite 
satisfied with his immaculate appearance, waited 
on the committee, and then, business despatched, 
called upon a relative. 

“Why, George,” cried that “plain-spoken’’ per- 
son, “what have you been doing to your shirt- 
collar? Just look in the glass and see what a 
fright you are!” 

emp looked in the mirror, and then burst into 
hearty laughter. 

“It does not matter now,” he said, “for, fright 
and all as I am, I hae been among the great folks.” 

He had forgotten to reuneve ts travel-stained 
collar, and there it appeared, rising majestically 
above the new and spotless one. 


WORK FOR YOUNG EXPLORERS. 


People are accustomed to think that all the 
world has now been explored except Central 
Africa and the polar regions. Asa matter of fact, 
there are portions of the American continent which 
are as completely unknown to science as any part 
of equatorial Africa. Within the last ten years a 
young American naturalist has won renown by his 
explorations in the basin of the Amazon in Brazil, 
and a vacation expedition of college students in 
Labrador has resulted in important additions to 
geographical knowledge. 


Lieutenant Schwatka’s explorations in Alaska 
and his visit to hitherto unknown tribes of cave- 
dwellers in Northern Mexico, revealed the fact that 
fields are still open on this continent in which 
young men with a serious purpose, a scientific 
education and a sone body may distinguish them- 
selves in 7 en and ethnological research. 

In 1899 two large rivers, hitherto unknown, 
tributaries of the Amazon, were discovered by 
naturalists. A great part of Guiana, and a still 
greater part of the vast region immediately to the 
eastward of the Andes, extending from the frontier 
of Venezuela to the Argentine Republic, remain 
unknown lands, so far as certain knowledge is 
concerned. 

Should it all be gone over and accurately mapped, 
there would still remain to be learned many facts 
about it, as well as about the regions already 
known, which are of the highest scientific interest, 
and in the study of which distinction might be 
gained. 


INEFFECTUAL. 


Pope Pius IX. had a sense of humor which 
was robust enough to bear a joke turned against 
himself. A French lady once obtained an audience 
with him, threw herself at his feet, and fervently 
thanked him for having restored her to health. 


“But how have I done it?” inquired the Pope. 

“TI procured a stocking that belonged to your 
Holiness,” she replied. 

“One of my stockings?” 

“Yes. I put the talisman on my diseased foot, 
and it has been completely cured.” 

“Madam,” said the Pope, a little maliciously, 
“fortune has been very kind to you. You need 
only put on one of my stockings and your foot is 
healed, while I put on both my stockings every 
morning, and can hardly walk!” 


TRUE TO HIS NAME. 


However witty you may be, never pun upon any 
name but your own, and seldom upon that. 


A correspondent of the Christian Union says 
that the late Rev. Samuel A. Clark was in attend- 
ance upon a Church Congress in New York, when 
a friend, sitting behind him, leaned forward and 
asked in a whisper: 

“What, Brother Clark, are you going to read an 
essay to-day?” 

“Certainly,” was the instant reply; “I am known 
to the church as §, A. Clark.” 
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Memoirs and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, Inventor. 
By R. W. Burnie, London: Murray, 1891. 





Precept freezes, whileexample warms. Precept 
addresses us, example lays hold on us. Precept 
is a marble statue, example glows with life, a 
thing of flesh and blood. There is one kind of 
exchange, at least, between nations which hostile 
tariffs can hardly check or interrupt, the 
exchange of high personal examples. America 
has long ago exhibited it to England, let England 
sometimes exhibit it to America. 

There has just been published in London the 
“Life of Mr. Sidney Gilchrist Thomas.’”’ Dying 
young, dying that is to say before he had attained 
the age which Dante makes the half-way house 
of life, he had attained to fame in special circles ; 
in the circle of the metallurgists, and of the 
manufacturers of steel; and his name had come to 
designate a process which every year economizes 
many millions. But he was unknown to general 
fame, and most of my readers who now hear of 
the ‘‘Life of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas,’’ will not 
heretofore have known that Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas ever lived. His important discovery in 
applied science was, no doubt, fit to be commem- 
orated ; and it was sure enough of commemoration 
through the wealth which it created, and the 
unending train of seekers which wealth will 
always draw. There is no need of commending 
such efforts and such victories to imitation. 

But the nobler, the more precious products of 
this mind and life are as flowers that love the 
shade. The expansion and completion by 
Thomas of the famous Bessemer process will help 
to make men wealthy and strong. But the exhi- 
bition of 9 thoroughly pure and noble character 
will do more than this; it will help to make them 
good and happy. It is such a character that I 
now seek to commend to the admiration and the 
love of the youth of America. 

Sidney Gilchrist Thomas was born in the year 
1850. The place of his birth was Canonbury, a 
district of Northern London; but he does not 
belong to the list, I fear the too brief list, of 
Londoners by extraction who claim a place on 
the rolls of fame. His father was a Welshman, 
his mother a Highlander; so that we must reckon 
him as adding to the honors of the Celtic race. 
And he seems to have possessed in an eminent 
degree that delicacy of touch, in matters of 
feeling, which is among their characteristic 
marks. 

In his earliest years the force of his brain 
appeared to be a standing menace to his health. 
At six or seven he was an inveterate reader, and 
enacted the characters about whom he read. In 
a suit of so-called armor made for him he kept 
vigil, and watched for hours together, his sword 
by his side. Buta generosity without limit was 
embedded from the first in the vivid acts of his 
imagination. He says to his mother, not then 
in strong health, “I will do something great, 
mamma; and you shall have a carriage to ride 
in, and money to help people with.’”’ He seems to 
have been eminently happy in his parents, who 
anticipated for him the vocation of a clergyman. 
Annual visits to the vicarages of relatives were 
congenial to him; and after thirteen years old he 
read the services of the Anglican Church in 
English and in Welsh before the congregation. 
A dean came to luncheon. He is not named, but 
I think that time and place identify him as the 
distinguished head of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and joint author of the Liddell and Scott Lexicon, 
so well known throughout the English-speaking 
world. The dean examined him in Latin, and 
was so delighted with his proficiency that he gave 
him three half-sovereigns. The same day the 
boy went with him as guide over the Great 
Orme’s Head. After returning he found that the 
half-sovereigns had slipped out of the pocket of 
his jacket. His host, the vicar, was benevolently 
vexed, but the boy only said, ‘“‘Never mind, 
godfather, most likely some one has it who wants 
it more than I.” 

The Civil War in America bogan just as he 
struck eleven years old, and I must not defraud 
my readers beyond the wide Atlantic of the 
passage which relates to it.? 

“From the beginning he followed the course of 
the American Civil War with the eagerness and 
comprehension of an intelligent man. Alone in 
the family circle he would do battle for the 
North, and upon fitting occasions (for he must 
not be supposed to have been in any sense 
that most dreadful of social plagues, an ‘infant 
phenomenon’) would argue on State Rights and 
what not with a knowledge and an accuracy 
which would have done credit to a disputant 
thrice his years.” 

He adopted at an early age extreme popular 
opinions in politics.2, Nor did he ever deviate 
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from this creed of his youth, which he associated 
with a broad philanthropy. In 1882,? when the 
sands of his short life were already running out, 
he read Mr. George’s ‘“‘Progress and Poverty” 
with enthusiasm. “I have really rarely enjoyed 
a book more. 1 don’t agree with aii his conclu- 
sions, but do in the main.” I mention the 
circumstance as a faithful relater, not as an 
approver; for I have not the width or the 
narrowness, whichever it may be, which seems 
requisite for the support of the chief doctrine of 
the work. 

He seems to have been marked from the first 
in a peculiar degree by the universality as well as 
the insight, and by the simplicity or single- 
mindedness, of genius. We have heard already 
of his politics, of his religious interests, of his 
Latin. He was also a cultivator of natural 
history, apparently by attraction from a brother 
intensely devoted to it. But his paramount 
predilection from the age of ten years onwards 
was for mechanics and engineering; and a very 
little later? for the fairyland of chemistry. But 
he knew with accuracy the pictures of the 
Dulwich Gallery (he was at school there), and 
their history one by one; and in music also he 
took intense defight. With all this before he had 
attained to manhood, he was a thoroughly 
trustworthy guide to his relatives in investments.* 
But he never escaped from the presence of the 
dominating moral power. Gaining the chief 
prize at Dulwich, and afterwards examining the 
matter, he came to the conclusion that his rivals’ 
compositions were better than his own. Here- 





our café au lait in the morning, and felt that we 
were indeed ‘on the Continent.’ We did a good 
trudge that day, remember. Thomas resolutely 
refused to eat any déjeuner, a resolution which he 
adhered to pretty steadfastly throughout our 
travels, maintaining that our rolls in the morning, 
with our dinner in the evening, sufficed for all 
our needs. This was a doctrine which I as 
steadfastly opposed, insisting on the midday 
repast as a necessity. Hence arguments which 
speedily led us far afield over the whole domain 
of what we knew of physiology, and from 
physiology the way was easy to dispute concerning 
most things in heaven and earth. The echo of 
our words comes back to me now with the 
background of the straight white roads, the 
hedgeless fields, the kilométre-stones and the 
iron guide-posts. 

“J did not know of the purposes which were 
even then doubtless dimly shaping themselves in 
Sidney’s mind, and leading him to a settled 
scheme of minute economy in his expenditure 
upon himself, so that, when the hour struck, he 
might not fail in his projects for want of the 
sinews of war.”’ 

There was also, so thinks the cousin, in this 
most remarkable youth ‘a half-conscious leaning 
to asceticism,”’ which led to implanting the seeds 
of premature decay in his naturally vigorous 
frame through systematic under-eating. 

And we may indeed lament the operation of 
any cause which, as seems too probable, helped to 
curtail a life of extraordinary value. 


the reéstablishment of sound 
relations in our dislocated 
nature by the perfect mastery 














upon he repaired to the master, with a 
prayer that the judgment might be reversed ; 

and was thoroughly dissatisfied upon failure to 
attain his aim. 

Owing perhaps to the close connection between 
chemistry and the healing art, he had determined 
on embracing the great and advancing profession 
of medicine. But in February, 1867, when he 
was not yet seventeen, the means of the family 
were sharply contracted by the sudden death of 
his father. The boy took his resolution with his 
usual force of will, and total abnegation of self 
and of cherished prospects. He obtained in a 
short time, I presume by competitive examination, 
an humble clerkship in the Civil Service, and 
filled up his time till it was available with classical 
teaching in a school at Braintree. He hated the 
usher’s work, but all along it was characteristic 
of him to engage in drudgery with the same 
absolute self-devotion as that which he gave to 
the studies and speculations that he loved. The 
master in vain endeavored to engage him as 
permanent assistant and eventual partner.* 

But he had plighted his troth to another 
drudgery; and he became junior clerk in a 
Metropolitan Police Court at £90 a year, witha 
small annual iricrement. The office day was 
from ten to five. He disliked the work cordially, 
as he had disliked the ushership. But ‘what his 
hands found to do,” he must needs ‘do it with 
his might!” 

So the lot having fallen to him in Marlborough 
Street, the easiest of the courts, he exchanged it 
for a harder one in Arbour Square at the East 
End. It was only at a much later date that, by 
an arrangement with a colleague, he was enabled 
to secure two days in the week for the prosecution 
of his independent researches. 

When, at nineteen, he was spending his holiday 
in a walking tour up the valley of the Seine, he 
showed a great capacity of physical exertion; 
and the companion of his trip, a cousin, has left 
an interesting account of his character as it was 
brought out in the rather searching experience 
which companionship in travelling supplies. It 
was a frugal but a happy time.® 

‘With what zest we ate our rolls and drank 
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of mind over body. 

They started, says the nar- 
rator, on their month’s trip 
with ten pounds apiece, out 
of which he brought back 
sixteen francs, ‘“‘but Sidney 





double or treble the amount. . - No man 
more generous to others ever lived. He only 
pinched himself.’’* 

We have now before us the youth of eighteen, 
at home acting as the backbone and pillar of the 
household, with long daily distances to traverse, 
chiefly on foot, to the police court; tied for the 
six days to seven hours of daily office work, and 
inwardly possessed with lofty aspirations and 
incessant imaginings of researches and results, of 
absorbing researches and victorious results, in a 
separate, nay, alien field; the long vista of his 
thoughts always terminating in the possession of 
wealth which was to be spent upon his needy 
fellow-men. 

The natural and in ordinary cases the true 
supposition, would be that the powerful spirit 
gave to the official duties, unattractive as they 
were, just such a quota of its energies as sufficed 
for their careless or, at most, decent performance. 

But it was not so. On that subject we have the 
testimony? of Lushington, the magistrate under 
whom he served. His enthusiasm of humanity 
overflowed into the police court. ‘From the 
beginning of a long day to the end and from one 
long day to another” he worked through the 


But what a | 
noble and helpful picture does he present to us of | 











details “‘with the thorough-going industry of 
a conscientious and passionate lover of strict 
justice.”” His special vocation, however, was | 
chiefly shown in a somewhat quick appreciation 
of points raised from time to time in the evidence | 
of medical or scientific experts. 

The refinement of his composition, as well as | 
the depth and warmth of his affections, comes | 
before us most of all in his correspondence with | 
two members of his family. His sister Lilian 
was born when he was eight years old, and when 
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she had been for a week in this world he was 
allowed to take her in his arms, and would hold 
her’ in a silent gaze for half an hour at a time. 

At every stage of his life this mood was more 
and more developed. The sister was only second 
to the mother in his heart, and he seems almost 
to have found food for body as well as soul in 
contemplative love. 

When they are travelling abroad he writes to 
them in exuberant spirits from a lodging he had 
found at £15 a year, with attendance at £4, and 
“light, fuel, and furniture at £6.’’? 

But it is time to turn to some particulars of 
that other life which, through all these years, 
was running on parallel lines with those of his 
domestic and his official experience. 

Between thirty and thirty-five years ago 
Bessemer taught the world a mew method of 
manufacturing steel by ‘‘blowing”’ pig-iron in a 
receptacle termed a converter. He thus improved 
the quality of the article, and reduced the price 
by nine-tenths, while he secured to himself a 
most just tribute which amounted to £100,000 a 
year. 

This great discovery was deficient at a single 
point. By far the larger portion of iron ores is 
charged with phosphorus. This phosphorus 
Bessemer did not expel, and without its expulsion 
steel could not be made. The new process was 
available for hematite ores only, which in 
consequence of the invention doubled in value. 

From 1860 onwards metallurgists were busied 
with the problem of dephosphorization. Besse- 
mer himself and many others found it beyond 
their power to solve. Sir Lowthian Bell, who 
writes with the highest authority, pointed out 
that the annual get of Cleveland stone alone 
contained an amount of phosphorus which if 
released would be worth £250,000, but which as 
an ingredient diminished the annual value by 
four millions.* 

To the solution of this problem Gilchrist 
Thomas applied the intensity and persistency of 

his character, and the acute insight of his 
genius. At seventeen, in the year 1863, 
he had begun to experiment at home, soon 
after the commencement of his novitiate in 
the police court. 

To accredit and to instruct himself, he 
passed from time to time the examinations 
of the Science and Art Department,* but 
he could not obtain the diploma, because 
his work at the police court disabled him 
from attendance at the lectures. He em- 
ployed his holidays in places appropriate 
for improvement, and found time to send 
scores of contributions to the metallurgic 
periodical termed Iron. 

In 1873 there was offered to him the post 
of analytical chemist to a great Burton 
brewery, with a salary of £150 a year. 
The offer was full of attractions for him. 
But in the matter of alcohol he had become 
a determined advocate of prohibition, and 
consequently he continued to do penance 
in the police court, keenly as he longed 
for change.® 

We learn that before the close of 1875 
he had arrived at a ‘provisional and theo- 
retic’’ solution of the great problem of his 
life. 

. The converting vessel used by Bessemer® 
had a lining which was ‘acid in chemical 
essence.” With this material the acid, 
formed from the phosphorus during the 
process, had no affinity, and would not 
combine. He conceived that his end would 
be reached if he could substitute for the 
lining in actual use for the converter a 
new one of the character technically termed 
basic—a base signifying a substance for 

which an acid has affinity. 

So the principle was mastered. How to find a 
material of adequate durability, and of a resisting 
power such as to endure the enormous heat of tlie 
Bessemer process, was an arduous task; and he 
had no means sufficient to provide the instruments 
and vehicles necessary for trying his experiments 
in such a manner as to do them justice. 

He tried a converter in his fire-grate, but tried 
itin vain. He made known his ideas to a cousin 
employed as a chemist at works in South Wales. 
They were, in the first instance, treated as chimer- 
ical. But he wrote persuasive explanations—from 
the Thames Police Court! And his perseverance 
brought about various initial efforts, though with 
many delays; while the process was one which 
almost necessarily had many stages to pass 
through on its road to practical perfection. He 
formed, however, a kind of partnership with his 
Welsh cousin, which was of material assistance. 

It would be idle in a sketch of this nature to 
attempt an exposition of the scientific details; for 
which, however, the reader may be referred to 
the tenth chapter of the biography. But an 
incident connected with them has yet to be 
mentioned. In September, 1873, the Autumnal 
Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute was held 
in Paris. He had now advanced so far as to 
have begun fortifying his position’ by taking out 
patents, and he tendered for reading a paper on 
the “Elimination of Phosphorus.’’* 

Originally it stood high on the list. But the 
pressure of business was great, and the name of 
an unknown youth did not stir interest or attract 
attention. His paper mournfully sank to the 
bottom of the list, and was finally left unread 
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“for lack of time.’’ He formed, however, on 
this occasion, an acquaintance with the manager 
of the great Bolckow Works in Cleveland, who, 
as a thorough expert, on coming into personal 
intercourse with him recognized his capacity, 
learned the value of his invention, and supplied 
the means needed for the construction of adequate 
experimental converters. 

These, after a multitude of efforts, were 
eventually lined with basic bricks, capable of 
withstanding the high temperature, and on April 
{, 1879, the successful operations were exhibited 
at Middlesbrough to some of the leading men of 
that important place. The fame of them went 
abroad through all lands. 

Now came the serious labor of fortifying, by 
patents taken out all over the world, the ground 
which had been obtained ; while competing claims 
were disposed of by adjustments. ‘he abortive 
paper of the Paris meeting rose from the dead, 
and was read in triumph when the Iron and Steel 
Institute held in London its meeting for the spring 
of 1879. He announces it on May 11, 1879, with 
no immodest pzan to a relative with whom he 
maintained a familiar correspondence.* 

“Dear Bess, we have scored, I think, one. 
Delivered paper on Monday before the largest 
meeting ever held; it was well received by all, 
both continental and English metallurgists, and 
we became pro tem. junior lions.” 

His tastes, guided by high moral instincts, 
were as perfect as his genius was strong and 
indefatigable. So throve the brain work of the 
under-clerk in the Thames Police Court. Now 
and now only he resigned the humble office, 
amidst the regrets and the admiration of all who 
were connected with it. 

The process of patenting involved him in all 
sorts of legal intricacies. But it is recorded, and 
the record specially deserves our notice, that the 
earnest care which he had always bestowed upon 
reducing the most random statements to regular 
depositions, and upon all the operations of the 
court, had given him a considerable knowledge of 
law, which he now found extremely useful. 

Thus did his pains receive an unde- 
signed reward. And of those unde- 
signed rewards, if we will only observe 
them, our lives are full. What he did 
for others may be guessed, when we 
learn that in 1890 there already were 
two million, six hundred thousand tons 
of basic steel produced by his pro- 
cess,? while the liberated phosphorus 
became availablg for fertilizing purposes 
through six hundred thousand tons of 
slag. As regards himself we are only 
given to understand that for the residue 
of his life his wants, always continuing 
modest, were abundantly supplied. 

But the years of fame and prosperity 
were also years of physical decline, 
which gradually revealed to him, and 
to the mother and sister who in affection 
had but one soul with him, the sentence 
of inexorable Death. He entered, at 
first with cheerful expectations, into 
the long, sad train of those who traverse 
the world in search of the genial influen- 
ces of climate for restoration to health. 

As he touched twenty-nine his scientific triumph 
was achieved. On the first of February, 1885, 
when he was still but thirty-four, the thread of 
his life was cut. In the interval, besides a 
sojourn in Germany and a visit to America, he 
had travelled to South Africa, to India, to Ceylon 
and Australia, and finally to Algiers. 

He had appeared at times to have received 
decisive or considerable benefit, and the search 
for a cure by climate was eminently adapted to 
his case, for the view of all those diversified 
regions afforded ample and agreeable excitements 
for the unrelenting activity of his mind. We 
have seen how he refrained from trumpeting 
himself. Let us now turn to a brief and vivid 
description of him by Mr. Andrew Carnegie.* 

“The first thought that passed through my 
mind when I saw him was, ‘He’s a genius.’ I 
never saw one who so completely separated in 
himself talent from that indescribable thing 
which we cali genius. 

“} cannot think any one would use the words 
‘able’ or ‘talented’ in connection with him. All 
about him seemed extraordinary. Appearance, 
manner, dress, voice, gestures, all said without 
Saying, ‘Listen to me, attend! I am not of the 
routine world; I walk no beaten track; from 
the unexplored and unknown I bring you fruit.’ 
He did not need to speak this; his manner and 
#aze made you see and feel it. He had only to 
appear, and we bowed before his power.” 

This was in 1881, and near the time when his 
health began to suggest sinister prognostications. 
But these years were not unhappy years. The 
second half of the biography is devoted to them, 
and it exhibits with greater fullness than the first 
the free play of his domestic life, together with 
~ feeling his way to new fields of intellectual 
effort. 

Among other things we again find money 
Presenting itself to view, but always ennobled 
With philanthropy. «I must make more money 
<a . mre really given so much away that we 
cation pat in our plans for colonisation, 

om wellings, and what not, if I don’t!” 
Proves, ome of his life is interesting, because 

arg with teaching power. Among them I 
select a scene at Algiers, in 1884, one of the last 
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before the final prostration. He had erected in 
his courtyard a miniature apparatus, with a view 
to the prosecution of that part of his process which 
concerned the slag. His sister is the writer.* 

‘“‘We must have made a strange scene in that 
Arab courtyard. ... . In the midst of the 
courtyard, with the doggia as background, stood 
a palm, with pansies at its feet, and a great 
Roman vessel of earthenware, dug up in the 
vicinity, beside it. To one side was the little 
Bessemer converter. 

“Sidney would sit in a delightfully sheltered 
invalid chair (lent by kind friends), and thence 
direct operations; now and then dashing down 
the books and papers of which his chair was 
always full and sallying forth to lend a hand to 
Mr. Twynam at the pot, to be forthwith driven 
back. Meanwhile ‘our Arab,’ with crossed arms, 
red fez, bare legs and white garments, gravely 
worked the bellows with his foot.’’ 

In these days of a weakness which we can 
hardly call decline, both intellect and emotion 
had sway, and his emotion was not merely 
passive. He could not bear the broad defence of 
vivisection.? 

One day his sister found him breathless and 
exhausted. It was in this later, almost latest 
period. He had interfered bodily to prevent a 
driver from belaboring an overdriven horse, who 
could not get up the hill. He succeeded, but at 
the cost of great exhaustion to himself; ‘partly 
from his indignation, partly from the effort he 
made to keep his indignation in some check. ... . 
The strain only showed in the lines of his face, 
and the added pallor of his complexion.”” Other- 
wise the only impatience he felt (but did not 
indulge) was that if he did not find either his 
mother or his sister by him “the would soon grow 
restless, and would be gazing up the garden for 
us as we returned.” 

He used to sketch plans for the future, and in 
course of time it was noticed that he left himself 
out of the account. The disposal of his money 
was a subject of solicitude. After a moderate 





provision for his mother and sister, it was to be 





immortality,’ and in the closing days he said to 
his mother, “You I shall see soon, dear mother; 
but you, Lily, not for some fifty years yet.” 

But it is indirectly intimated that he had 
become ‘distrustful of old faiths,’’ meaning, 
probably, that he had no longer a distinct 
explicit hold upon the Christian creed. If so, 
his loss was great; but there is nothing in such a 
circumstance to disturb the faith of the believer. 
First, because when the likeness of Christ has 
been wrought out in a man, the beholder has only 
to revere and to be thankful, without too curiously 
canvassing the means; secondly, because, while 
we are bound as reasonable beings acting upon 
reasonable evidence to seek salvation through 
union with the Person of Christ, the Almghty has 
not bound Himself never to employ any other 


means; nor is it possible for any of us to define | 


or limit the manner within which the Christian 
tradition, itself the undoubted product of the 


Christian creed, that fills and charges all our | 


atmosphere, may in special cases be empowered 
to perform the work for which that creed has been 
sent forth into the world. 

Let us rest content and more than content upon 
the noble words of Jeremy Taylor, which Mrs. 
Thomas has supplied to be the coping-stone of 
her son’s biography :* “It is a vast work any 
man may do, if he never be idle; and it is a huge 
way a@ man may go in virtue, if he never goes out 
of his way by a vicious habit ora great crime. 
Strive not to forget your time, and suffer none of 
it to pass undiscerned. So God dresses us for 
Heaven.” 
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For the Companion. 


BLUEFISHING ON THE RIPS. 


During the stormy winter, many a good ship 
has gone to pieces on the Rips—those long curv- 
ing sand bars, barely submerged at low tide, 
which extend outward from sandy points. So 
jt gave us a slightly uneasy sense when, one 











“Haul Steady!" 


applied to bettering the hard lives of toilers. 
“Over and over again he impressed upon his 
sister the sacred trust he bequeathed to her.’’* 
He moved to Paris in the summer of 1884, and 
when the end came half a year later it was 
peaceful. 
Every life teaches us lessons. But the lessons 
of this life are crowded, like arrows in a quiver; 
and like arrows, too, they ought to pierce the 
breast. In order to cover all the salient points of 
such a character, it is needful to fall back upon 
the comprehensive enumeration of the Apostle. He 
teaches us to think on and to follow ‘“‘whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise.’’* 
The list of his virtues would be long, and 
seemingly exhaustive, for it would be hard, 
judging from this work, to name the virtues that 
he did not possess, the lesson that he does not 
silently convey. Perhaps the most penetrating 
of all these lessons is what we may term the 
lesson of purpose. One thread of purpose follows 
his yearly, daily, hourly walk from the beginning 
to the end. : 
The finest architectural fabric cannot exhibit 
an unity more complete than this, as some might 
| Say, half-finished iife. Let this young teacher, 
| then, teach especially the young. For there is 
not one among them who may not in his measure, 

if he will, do likewise. The scale may vary, but 
| the one talent may be used as nobly, as effectually, 
as the ten. 

One word remains to be said. We have seen 
| how devoutly Christian was his youth. In 1874 
he cautions his correspondent ‘‘Bess’’* against 
| “the Leben Jesu sort of literature,’’ which she 
| cannot examine conclusively, and which to her 
| will be ‘‘only mischievous in their results.’ He 
recommends the reading of Farrar’s “Life of 
| Christ,’’* the preface to which he likes, and says, 
| *What is wanted now is an answer to ‘Super- 
natural Religion,’ by a man at once able, erudite, 
and wide-viewed, answering it on its own ground 
and not on quite another platform.” 

He remained to the last strong in his belief of 
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morning in July, we set out from Nantucket in 
the twenty-four foot cat-boat Mary B. for a blue- 
fishing trip on these same Rips. 

There were five of us—the two Coffin boys, 
Ben and Obed, native Nantucketers, my younger 
brothers, Dick and Harry, aged seventeen and 
fifteen respectively, and myself. 

Old Captain Swain, our next-door neighbor, 
came down to see us off. 

“Wal, boys, ye got a good day,”’ said he. 
‘Wind's t’ the east’ard, and clear’s a bell. 
Guess ’t’ll veer round t’ the south’ard ‘fore night, | 
and ye may git a sou’wester t’ bring ye home 
a-flukin’. ’T might back int’ the northeast, 
though. ’F it does, then look out. Reef her 
right down close, and don’t belay your sheet. 


, 


Luff her on the big ones comin’ home, and if it | 


blows too hard, lower away, make everything 
snug, put out a drag, and ride it out under bare 
poles. The Mary B.’s as stiff as any of ‘em, but 
take my advice and don’t run no resks. Good- 
bye, and good luck to ye!” 

The sun was rising when, with a fresh whole- 
sail breeze on the starboard quarter, we passed 
Brant Point and rounded the breakwater. Then 
the wind was right aft, and we sped along the 
island’s picturesque north shore. 

Two hours after leaving Nantucket we were 
crossing Muskeget Channel, more than a dozen 
miles from town, with the island of Muskeget 
dead ahead, and Tuckernuck Island, on the port 
quarter, perhaps a mile away. 7 

Here the Rips extend in every direction 
between the islands, requiring from the navigator 
careful steering and much familiarity with the 
ground. Ben was at the helm, and Obed tended 
the sheet. I stood by to haul up the centre-board 
at a moment’s notice, for ‘‘white water’’ could be 
seen in a dozen different places on the port side. 

As we approached the Rips, great flocks of | 
terns could be seen hovering, diving and rising. 
Often they flew up with small fish, which they | 
quickly devoured in mid air. 

‘Bluefish !’’ exclaimed Ben, suddenly, putting 
the helm up a little in order to get a better view | 
across the Rips. 

Obed pulled out a deep tub which contained | 
several lines, neatly coiled. They were baited 
only with a heavy piece of lead called a ‘‘drail.” 


This was of a tapering cylindrical shape, with a 
hook set in the end. Over the whole an eelskin, 
wrong side out, had been tightly pulled. 

‘How do you know there are bluefish?’’ we 
asked. 

“Why, don’t you see the mack’rel gulls and 
the ‘slick ?’’’ asked Obed. 

“The ‘slick ?? What's that ?’’ 

“Why, that calm water over there, just outside 
the Rips. That's what we call the slick. It is 
caused by the oil that comes from the fish, or 
from their food—nobody seems to know just 
which. The mack’rel gulls don’t always mean 
bluefish, and there’s other kinds of slick,—‘tide- 
slick,’ for instance,—but when you see the gulls 
and the slick too, there’s no mistake about it.’ 

By this time Obed had the lines ready. He 
then set the ‘‘outriggers’’—two curved iron rods, 
one on either side the boat, placed in holes in the 
gunwale and extending out three or four feet at 
right angles to the boat’s side. 

To each outrigger he fastened a line, so as to 
keep it from fouling with the other two lines, 
which were let out over the stern. We each took 
a line and were ready for sport. 

Ben steered so as to skirt the Rip, and then 
eased off a little. The lines swung in so that the 
drails were just clear of the white water at the 
Rip's edge. 

The boat was going rapidly, and the 
seemed to pull as if a ten-pound fish were at the 
other end of each. A dozen times one or the 
other of us fancied he had a bite; but Ben assured 
us there would be no doubt about it when we 
were ‘‘fast.”” 

Sure enough, I suddenly felt a pull which 
jerked the line from my hand, and nearly pulled 
me overboard from the after-rail. Had my line 
not been made fast to the outrigger, I should 
have seen the last of line and fish. 

Recovering the line, I began to haul in, hand 
over hand. I was certain nothing short of a 
small shark could be at the other end, awall my 
| strength was needed to keep the line from slipping 
| through my fingers. In my excitement the slack 
was getting hopelessly entangled, when 
Ben cried: ‘‘Haul steady! Keep cool! 
Don’t give him any slack! There’s 
plenty of time, but haul steady !”’ 

At this moment a cry from Dick an- 
nounced that he, too, was fast, and 
then the fun was doubled. 

Slowly my line, which had been out 
some twenty fathoms or more, was 
coming in. I could now see the gamy 
fish jumping clear out of water, and 
swimming in a zigzag course in its 
effort to get rid of the drail. A 
moment later Obed seized my line a 
few feet above the hook. There was 
a flash of blue in the air, and the big 
fish lay flapping in the bottom of the 





lines 





boat. 
Dick's was landed some seconds 
later. Harry’s face was a study as he 


gazed almost enviously at the two 
shining beauties, flapping noisily in the 
tub to which Obed had transferred 
them. 

“Don't worry,’ he said to Harry; 
“you'll get one.’””’ Even at that word Harry’s 
eyes stood out, his tongue was set between his 
teeth, and he was hauling in with all his might. 

A roar of laughter from Ben called our 
attention to Harry’s excited expression. 

“Look out, little chap!’’ cried Ben; ‘*you don’t 
hold your mouth right. Pullaway hard! You've 
got him! Don’t give him any slack !’’ 

Harry’s fish, the largest yet, came over the 
side. When it joined the other two in the tub 
Harry danced up and down with joy, forgetting 
all about his line. 

“Talk about trout-fishing!’’ said Dick, con- 
temptuously; “or pickerel, or bass! Why, it 
don’t hold a candle to this.”’ 

The sport went on till well into the afternoon. 
We skirted up and down the Rip upward of a 
dozen times; and although we lost several fish, 
we secured sixty-three. Some were fully two feet 
long, and weighed nine or ten pounds each. 

We were too busy with our fishing to stop for 
lunch. But as the tide had now turned, Ben said 
the sport was ended for that day. So we turned 
to our provisions. How delicious the plain food 
tasted after our fast of nearly nine hours. 

It was after four in the afternoon before we 
| headed for home. The wind had “backed in to 
| the northeast,’ as Captain Swain had thought 
| possible, and it blew fresher every minute. 
| Ben soon took in a couple of reefs. Before we 
reached the breakwater we hove to and took ina 
third, reducing the sail to less than half its full 
size. It was rough work, but it had to be done. 

Darkness had nearly settled down when we ran 
in round Brant Point, close-reefed, with the peak 
lowered, and all hands soaking wet. Though 
Ben had followed Captain Swain’s advice to “luff 
her on the hig ones,’ the stanch little craft had 
shipped a good deal of water. 

The old man was waiting on the wharf as we 
sailed into the dock. We came up to the moor- 
ings, made everything snug, and Ben sculled us 
ashore in the skiff,—wet, cold and hungry, but 
proud and happy. 

«The mountains are great, of course, but—well, 
I dunno.  Trout-fishing and all that is more 
sport, but it don’t come up to this sort of thing 
for fun,’’ remarked little Harry, as we climbed 
up the pier. W. F. Macy. 
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THERMOMETERS. 


Learn the construction of a thermometer. 
What liquids, besides mercury, are used? Why? 


How is the liquid put into the tube? Is there anything 
else in the tube? 

What are the ‘‘fixed points’ on the thermometer scale? 

How is the instrument graduated ? 

What is an air thermometer, and for what purposes is it 
used ? 








For the Companion. 


TWO BUDS. 


GC bud upon the apple-tree, 

Waiting the springtime’s sweet release, 
Shall gentle winds and gentler showers 
Come lightly through the vernal hours, 
And let thee bloom in peace ? 


And when thy swaddling bands have burst, 
And thy fair cheek shall greet the sun, 
Shall beauty come, with colors rare, 

And paint soft virgin blushes there, 

Ere spring’s brief day be run? 


Then, waxing to thy fruit at last, 
Wilt thou be sweet and fair of face; 
As roses, ’mid a ening land, 

Or marble, ’neath the fashioning hand, 
Win more than beauty’s grace ? 


Or shall thy cheek, ill-furrowed, mock 
The prophecy of summer days? 

And when the jocund harvest song 
Shall make Te Deum all along 

The aster-studded ways, 


Shalt thou, unseemly, yet reproach 
The stint of Nature’s care for thee, 
Or, dying, fall to kindred mold 
Which winter's mercy shall enfold, 
O bud upon the apple-tree ? 


O babe upon thy mother’s knee, 

Who gazest with thy wondrous eyes— 
Tell me, what is the world to thee? 
What daily wonders dost thou see 

To fill thee with surprise ? 


Are the bright waves that dance with glee 
Under the sunlight’s golden ra: 

A path of diamonds to the wes 

No human foot has ever passed, 

Inviting thee away ? 


Shalt thou have had thy little da; 
While all the world was fair to thee, 
And Eldorado’s rainbows yet 
Against thy happy eyes were set 
Across a jasper sea? 


O little eyes! O little feet! 

How much, hew little shall ye know 

Of golden mornings, turned to fr, ? 
Through what dark mazes shall ye stray ? 
Alas, I fear me so! 


O, as the pregnant years befall, 

May all their — ently move, 

And peaceful skies thy mornings bring, 
And all thy bells of evening ring 

The Angelus of love! 


, | 





In mercy kind, in love complete, 
O fateful future wilt thou be! 
Alas, my heart misgives me so, 
Here at the gates of weal and woe! 
Alas, thy fate I may not know— 
O bud upon the apple Sse! 
O babe upon thy mothe?’s knee! 
SAMUEL Hoyt. 
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For the Companion. 
THE HOLY WELL. 


In the Life of Pastor Herder, whose flock were 
wood-carvers and chamois-hunters in the High 
Alps, we are told of a singular system of religious 
festivals which he invented. 

Each of his people kept a record of the great 
crises in his own life, the days when God had 
most blessed him, and celebrated them as holi- 
days in the original sense of the word, that is 
as holy days. 

All of his neighbors observed them with him. 
Thus, one day little presents of milk or flowers 
were sent to Father Sigel, because on that day 
five years ago he recovered from a stroke of 
apoplexy. The next day every one would shake 
hands with Fritz Hemel, because it was the 
anniversary of his rescue when the avalanche 
swept him away. 

The man whose féte-day it was laid flowers 
upon the altar and praised God for all the mercies 
bestowed on him. 

So it came to pass at last that almost every day 
in the year was a thanksgiving, in which these 
poor people recognized God’s hand leading them 
tenderly through their hard, bare lives. 

“TI believe,’’ says John Dennison, ‘that one of 
God’s messengers, a power sent by Him, has been 
always present with me to guide my way. But 
there have been times when He has come so close, 
to turn me away from evil or to bless me, that I 
could almost feel His touch. Shall I not keep 
those days holy, and tell my children of them ?”’ 

Jacob in his journeyings set up an altar to God 
when any especial happiness came to him upon 
the spot where he had been blessed. 

In the little town of Charleville, in Ireland, 
there is an old graveyard, the date of which is 
lost in the mists of past ages. In one corner, 
among the broken crosses and holly-trees, a 
limpid spring jets out of a rock. The guide tells 
the stranger in a reverent whisper that it is ‘the 
Holy Well’’—healing water left there by some 
long dead saint for the help of the poor. 

The people still carry their aged folk or sick 
children, to drink the water, which perhaps has 
some strong medicinal quality, as many seem to 
be healed by it. 

Upon the bushes around, or on the stone wall, 
hang thousands of poor little offerings, each with 
aname. Sometimes the gift is only a rag, but it 
tells the same story of gratitude. 

How many Thanksgivings do we keep in the 


Is there no Holy Well in our lives, the water of 
which has saved us from danger and misery— 
possibly from death? Do we tell the story of it? 
Where is the sign of our gratitude ? 
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STUMBLING UPON A MINE. 


Gold was discovered in California in 1848, and in 
Colorado in 1858. The discovery was accidental in 
both cases, and the fact created the impression 
that mines were “lying around loose.” Adven- 
turers drifted about in hope of “stumbling upon a 
mine.” Mr. Thayer, in his “Marvels of the 
New West,” mentions several instances of lucky 
“stumbling.” Three men, while looking for gold 
in California, discovered the dead body of a man 
who evidently had been “prospecting.” ‘Poor 
fellow!” said one of the trio. “He has passed in 
his checks!” ‘‘Let’s give him a decent burial,” 
said another. “Some wife or mother will be glad 
if she ever knows it.” They began to dig a grave. 
Three feet below the surface they discovered signs 
of gold. The stranger was buried in another 
place, and where they had located a grave they 
opened a gold mine. 


An adventurer who had drifted into Leadville 
awoke one morning without food or money. He 
went out and shot a deer, which, in its dying 
agonies, kicked up the dirt and disclosed signs o 
gold. The poor man staked out a “claim,” and 
opened one of the most profitable mines ever 
worked in Leadville. 

“Dead Man Claim,” the name given to another 
rich mine in Leadville, was discovered by a broken- 
down miner while digging a grave. 

A miner died when there were several feet of 
snow on the ground. 
in a snow-bank, and hired a man for twenty dollars 
to dig a grave. The grave-digger, after three days’ 
absence, was found digging a mine instead of a 

rave. While ee he had struck gold. 
Forgetting the corpse and his bargain, he thought 
only of the fact that he had “struck it rich.” 

An unsuccessful Australian miner went up and 
down in Colorado for several months, “‘prospect- 
ing” for gold and finding none. One day he sat 
down upon a stone, and while musing over his 
hard luck, aimlessly struck another stone with his 

ick. He chipped off a piece, and sprang to his 
eet. The chip was rich gold quartz. 

He hurried into the little town of Rosita, and 
went to the assay office, where a teamster had just 
dumped a load of wood. He agreed to saw the 

to pay for assaying his —. sample. The 
result of the assay sent him back to his ‘‘claim.” 
When he had taken out of it four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, he sold the mine for three 
hundred thousand dollars in cash and one million 
in stock. 

But these “stumblings” are the exceptions to the 
rule that mines are found by painstaking, intelli- 
ae prospectors. They spend wearisome months 
n exploring mountains and guiches. They are 
Pmineralogists, geologists and, above all, practical 
explorers, who can tell from a “twist” in the grain 
of the rock or from the color of a spar seam 
whether “paying gold” can be mined in the region. 
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CURIOUS PROPERTY OF WATER. 


Ata recent lecture before the Royal Institution 
in London some very interesting facts were 
explained, which depend upon the existence of 
what is called the surface film of water. Many 
simple experiments show that the surface of water 
possesses a property which causes it to resist the 
passage of bodies either from above or from below. 
This is true not only of soapy water, but of the 
clearest and purest water as well. A sheet of fine 
gauze tends to float, because, its weight being 
widely distributed, each of the numerous separate 
wires is resisted by the surface film so that the 
water cannot readily pass through the meshes. 


Insects and plants utilize this fact in many 
interesting ways. Some water-plants, whose leaves 
float on the water, have a very simple contrivance 
to keep the upper surfaces of the leaves dry. This 
consists of a great number of minute hairs cover- 
ing the tops of the leaves. Water cannot penetrate 
among these hairs even when the leaves are forced 
down beneath the surface. 

The little rafts of eggs that gnats set afloat on 
‘the water are kept from sinking and from being 
upset through this same principle. The tiny eggs 
have their points all upward, and they are glued 
—— so closely that, while there is open space 
all around the point of each egg, yet the width of 
these spaces is so slight that water cannot readily 
pass through. You may again and again upset 
such an egg raft, but it will right itself every time, 
and the upper surface will remain dry. 

The water-spider, which spends most of its time 
under water, carries a bubble of air for breathing 
on the under side of its body, and when this air is 
exhausted it comes to the surface for more. 

It is enabled to carry the air bubble because the 
under side of its body is covered with tiny hairs 
set so close together that the surface film of the 
water does not poe them, although the air does, 
and thus the air is imprisoned among the hairs. 

Every reader can observe for himself interesting 
instances of the way in which insects take advan- 
ps ~f the resisting property of the surface film 
of water. 
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CHEERS FOR THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 


A veteran sailor, Captain Eastwick, declares 
that of all the women with whom he was ever at 
sea, he never met more than one who could refrain 
from asking questi in ts of extreme 
peril and urgency. That one was his wife, and 
elsewhere in his autobiography he pays another 
tribute to her courageous disposition. He had just 
ridden out a gale with much difficulty in the Indian 
Ocean, when he was sighted by two Dutch brigs of 
war, which immediately gave chase. He ordered 
all sail spread, but his ship was insufficiently 
manned and much precious time was lost. 


It was morning, and os | wife had come on deck, 
and stood with my glass in her hand looking at the 
two brigs, while [ had myself taken the wheel, so 
as to spare every man for the urgent work aloft. 
ote | minute I glanced back over my shoulder to 
see the position of the enemy. They had every 
stitch of canvas spread, and were sailing three 
feet for our two. 

A great feeling of despondency came over me 
as I saw this and thought of my young wife 
standing there in front of me, and of the fate that 
might be in store for her. And then, to increase 
the danger, the brigs opened fire, and a shot came 
skipping after us, but fell short. 

In a few minutes more they fired again, and now 
it was evident that we should soon be in range, 
and I called to my wife to go below. But she 
refused to do so. nother shot came closer to us 
than any previous one, and I shouted to my crew 
up aloft to redouble their exertions; but they, 
unable to cope with the work in hand, answered 
that they wanted hel 








year? 


p- 
There was only myself left who could aid them, 


His comrades laid his body |. 





and I dared not leave the wheel. We were sailing 
close to the wind, and any deviation from our 
— might throw all sails aback, and be our 
ruin. 

My wife pe my extremity. During the 
voyage she had three or four times, by way of 
amusement, taken a short trick at the wheel. This 
gave her confidence for the occasion, and without 
a moment’s hesitation she ran to my side. 

“Give me the wheel, Robert,” she cried, “and 
you go and help! I will do my best to keep her 
head up.” 

There was no time to remonstrate, and indeed 
her assistance came like aid from heaven. With a 
ae for her pluck I handed the helm over to 
her, and darted up the shrouds. 

As soon as the crew saw what had occurred, the 
noble example seemed to animate them with new 
vigor, and when I joined them, and was able to 
assist as well as to direct, we managed to complete 
the bending on of the foresail. 

The shots from the Dutchmen were coming fast 
and thick now, but hope was in our hearts. Sail 
by sail we got a splendid spread of canvas on the 
indvaver, and as each fresh one began to draw, 
we first held our own, and then gradually left our 
enemy behind; and when, after an hour’s hard 
work, I returned to deck, we were practically out 
of danger. 

Then one of the men took off his cap and called 
for three cheers for the captain’s wife, and never, 
I think, did any lady at sea receive such a compli- 
ment as burst from the throats of those rough men, 
whose best instincts had been ——— to by the 
brave deed they thus spontaneously applauded. 
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For the Companion. 
BY THE SEA. 


At morn beside the ocean’s foamy roar 
I walked soft-shadowed through the luminous mist, 
And saw not clearly sea or land, nor wist 
Where the tide stayed, nor where began the shore. 
A gentle seaward wind came down, and bore 
he scent of roses and of bay-berry ; 
And through the great grey veil that hid the sea 
Broke the pale sun—a silvery warmth—not more. 


So through the fogs that cover all this life 
I walk as in a dream ’twixt sea and land— 
The meadows of wise thought, the sea of strife— 

And sounds and happy scents from either hand 
Come with vast — that spread and softly shine, 
The joy of life, the energy divine. 

ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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RURAL CRITICISM. 


Uncle Comfort Pettingill was a man whose 
opinions were considered well worth listening to 
by the people of Bushby, and when he returned 
from a month’s visit to his married daughter, who 
lived “daown b’low” in Boston, everybody was 
anxious to hear what he had to say about the city. 
“I want t’ know, Comfort,” said Mr. Augustus 
Fawcett, a near neighbor, who “dropped in” the 
night after Uncle Comfort returned, “I want t’ 
know ef ye passed inter ‘Gimp an’ Hardtack’s’ 
shop, whilst ye was daown b’low?” 


“Suttin, suttin—a number o’ times,” replied Mr. 
Pettingill. 

“Well,” said Mr. Fawcett, “I sh’d like t’ know ef 
they didn’t set up fer a dry goods store ten years 
or 80 back? Or hev I got th’ wrong name?”’ 

“They called themselves a dry goods firm, an’ do 
naow,”’ said Uncle Comfort. 

“Well, well,” remarked Mr. Fawcett, “‘haow doos 
it happen they’re advertisin’ farmin’ tools fer sale? 
Hes some r’lation died an’ left ’em a lot on hand? 
I see their cire’lar in th’ ‘Farmers’ Guide,’ when it 
come las’. night. I was age | sure thet was th’ 
place where niece Idylly got m’ wife’s dress- 
pattern, but m’ wife, she said there must be a 
mistake somewher’s.” 

“Ther’ aint any mistake, I cal’late, Gus,” replied 
the returned traveller. “Ye see, times hev changed 
sence you was t’ Boston ——- years ago. 
Gimp an’ Hardtack keeps everythin’ ye ken think 
up, fr’m rubber-boots t’ painted furnitoor sets. 
It’s ’nough t’ make a man crazy t’ step foot inter 
their place; an’ it’s full as big as Square Follet’s 
pasture piece.” 

“I want ter know!” ejaculated Mr. Fawcett. 

“Yes, full as big,” reiterated Uncle Comfort. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mr. 
Pettingill from his seat in front of the fire reached 
forward, took up the tongs and turned the fore- 
stick over, giving it a whack which started up a 
bright blaze. 

“It aint but a-few years,” he said, turning to his 
guest with the tongs still in his hand, “sence th’ 
city folks was pokin’ fun at th’ kentry stores, on 
accaount 0’ their keepin’ all kinds o’ merchandise.” 

Mr. Fawcett nodded sagely, in acquiescent 
silence. 

“1 may be all off’n th’ track,” remarked Uncle 
Comfort, in a tone that belied his modest senti- 
ments, “but it appears t’ me as ef Gimp an’ Hardtack 
was kinder copyin’ after th’ kentry stores, naowa- 





days! 

‘And with that he replaced the tongs, and turned 
the conversation to the present state of the Bushby 
crops. 
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HE SPOKE HIS PIECE. 


Ingenuity, facility, that quality, by whatever 
name it may be called, which enables its possessor 
to do the right thing at the right moment and in all 
sorts of unexpected circumstances, is one of the 
indispensable qualities of a man who would be an 
explorer. Major Campion, in his book, “On the 
Frontier,” describes in a modest way one of the 
instances in which this characteristic stood him in 
good stead. He.was out by himself on a deer- 
hunt. His dog started a deer, and dashed off in 
pursuit. At that moment a well-mounted Indian, 
a Ute, appeared in sight, the first one that Major 
Campion had seen. 


The deer and the dog Gempnenees. in the thicket. 
Just then the major crossed a rough hollow, and 
when he came again in sight of the thicket, he 
found the Indian’s horse tied to a tree. The major 
fastened his own horse near the Indian’s, and 
pushed into the brush. 

There he found Nip, his dog, astride the dead 
body of the deer, while the Indian stood a little 
way off, bow and arrow in hand, violently remon- 
strating with the dog, speaking in the Ute tongue 
with a mixture of English words. 

Major Campion ordered Nip to down-charge, and 
then held up his open right hand with the palm 
toward the Ute—the recognized sign of peace. 
The Indian relaxed his bow, laid it down, and 
advanced to shake hands, all the while with a sharp 
eye on the dog. 

a A means of signs he made the white man 
understand that he had wounded the deer, and 
was in pursuit of it when the dog pulled it down. 
Then he drew his knife, skinned and cut up the 
deer in a workmanlike manner, tied the fore-half 
of it up in the skin, and Fe ay: it on one side. 
The other half he laid at Major Campion’s feet, at 
the same time pointing to Nip and delivering him- 
self of a speech in the Ute language. 

The white man understood his meaning, but not 
a word of his address. The Indian and the dog 
had killed the deer together, and the dog’s owner 
was entitled to half the game. The speech called 
for a reply, and the major was equal to the 
emergency. He rose and delivered in full the 








classical declamation, “My name is Norval,” with 
appropriate gestures, just as he had many times 
given it at school. 

Nothing could have been better. As he says, it 
was a great success. The Indian was moved. He 
and the white man shook hands with effusion, and 
each with his share of the venison rode away. 


+ 
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WRONG PIG. 


A Rhode Island soldier, while on picket guard, 
was rushed upon by a party of Confederate 
cavalry. He fired at the foremost of them and 
ran. Before him was an open field about fifty 
rods across, bounded by an old log fence, and 
beyond that a thicket of briers and underbrush. 
For this bushy retreat the soldier started, a half- 
dozen horsemen after him. Fortunately for the 
fugitive, the rains had softened the soil, and the 
horses slumped through the turf so badly that 
pursuit was slow. 


A pistol ball passed through the runner’s hat, 
but he reached the fence, and with one bound 
landed on the top, intending to give a long spring 
ahead; but the old fence crumbled beneath his 
weight, and down he went. 

But luck favored him again, for a hog had rooted 
out a gutter at this place, and at the moment was 
lying in it. The soldier fell plump into the hole, 
and the frightened hog uttered one squeal and 
scampered into the underbrush, leaving the new- 
comer in possession of the wallow, and buried 
under the debris of the fence. 

A minute more and up dashed the horsemen. 
Hearing the rustle of the fleeing hog in the bushes, 
they supposed it to be the picket, and dashed 
through the gap in the fence and hastened on. 

When they were well out of sight, the fugitive 
crawled out from the mud hole and ran back to 





camp. 
The following day one of the same horsemen 
was taken prisoner. Our hero recognized him at 
once. 
“TI say,” he asked, “did you catch that hog yester- 
day?” 
“We did that,” retorted the prisoner, “but it 
wasn’t the one we were after!” 


+ 
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SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 


In the Shelbys of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” we may 
find, as we are told by the author of “The Blue 
Grass Region,” types of Kentucky’s most kindly 
slaveholders. These were humane individuals 
who lamented what they felt to be the destiny of 
the negro, and endeavored to make their rule over 
him a sort of paternal government. As a general 
thing the field hands were allowed to work leisurely, 
and are described by an observer as “loitering in 
the fields.” 

On one occasion, a gang of them pe work 
entirely to run after a rabbit the dogs had startled, 
and a passer-by indignantly reported the fact to 
the master. 

“Sir,” replied the old gentleman, hotly, “I’d have 
whipped the last rascal of ’em if they hadn’t run 
*im! , 





It often happened that the negro head-servant on 
the farm was a sterner censor of public morals 
than his master. Such an “Uncle Tom” once told 
his master that a keg of lard had been stolen, and 
named the thief and hiding-place. 

“Don’t say a word about it,” said the master. 

Next day, he rode into the field where the culprit 
was plowing, got down from his horse and walked 
along beside the man. 

“What’s the matter, William?” he asked, after 
atime. ‘You can’t look me in the face as usual.” 
— William began to cry, and confessed his 
theft. 


“Come to-night,” said the master, “and I will 
acreage so that you can put the lard back. Nobody 
shall know that you took it.” 

So, somewhat to the disapproval of the zealous 
head-servant, the culprit was shielded from pun- 
ishment. 


_ 
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DISCOVERED. 


The other passengers in the street-car looked at 
Helen Martin with open approval. She saw the 
pleasant glances, and did not guess that they were 
called out by her own sweet smile and merry eyes. 
She was thinking as she glanced down at a neat 
brown paper bundle that she carried, ‘‘How morti- 
fied, how awfully mortified I should be, if all these 
people, who think how elegant I look in my new 
spring gown with my hat and gloves and parasol to 
match, could tell from the appearance of this 
bundle that it is a pound of cold ham!” 


There is no denying that Helen was a little vain 
of her pretty clothes, and that she hated to carry 

ueer-looking bundles, but it must be said for her 
that she had offered cheerfully to bring home that 
cold ham for supper. 

Suddenly she was dismayed to see that the neat 
pomnee was neat no longer. Great grease spots 

ad appeared all over it. She signalled to a news- 
boy, and in a moment had the telltale spots covered 
under an evening paper. , 

She stared out of the window with a haughty air, 
which she hoped would counteract the inelegant 
effect of the newspaper bundle. Then she heard 
“Wough! Wough!” and realized that every one 
was looking at her with an amused smile. 

What could it mean? There in front of her, 
sniffing wistfully at her carefully disguised bundle, 
was a little dog, standing on his hind feet, and 
“begging” as prettily as possible. 

Her cold meat secret was discovered. Only one 

assenger in the car failed to join in the general 
_ h, and that was the hungry little dog, not 

elen. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


The pauper population of the United States is 
increasing. The census shows that we had not 
only a larger number of paupers and delinquents 
generally in 1890 than in 1880, but that the proportion 
of people who have to be helped or in some way 
taken care of has been increasing. 


This is a melancholy revelation, and one which 
should set people to thinking. We have had, as a 
whole, times of plenty during the past ten years. 
The period has been one of generous expenditure 
of money for public purposes. People who have 
been unable to take care of themselves have not 
found it hard, in the majority of our communities, 
to obtain some form of public assigtance. _ ? 

Has it been too easy a matter to obtain this help? 
There are many students and close observers 0! 
this subject who think it has. 

The appetite for “help” of some kind grows by 
what it feeds on. If one has got something without 
paying or working for it, he demands more on the 
same terms. 

One who has had a free ticket on a railroad, or 
free admission to an entertainment, never wishes 
to pay again. It is precisely thus with the more 
open and undisguised form of alms called public 
assistance. 

The needy, incapable poor should be well taken 
care of, but let us, as a — beware of enfee- 
bling ourselves by indiscriminate charity. 
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father was very willing indeed, and was ready 
with the step-ladder to help them as soon as the 
chores were done. 

Jo and Caddy gummed thie letters, and their 
father stuck them securely and carefully on to ten 
of the largest Alexanders—‘‘the whoppingest 
ones,” Caddy said. 

“There’s ten names,” said he, ‘‘but they’re the 
shortest ones. And there’s only thirteen letters 

left.”’ 
¢ “I’m glad there isn't enough,"’ said Jo; ‘‘it’s 
such fun to make them.” 

They grew tired of it, though, before the work | 
was finished. 

“It wouldn’t be really giving, Joey, I s’pose,”’ 
Caddy said, ‘if we didn’t get tired and bothered 
| over it a little, would it, now?’’ And Jo agreed 
with him. 

Finally there was nothing more to do but to 
wait and let the sunshine, and the rain, and the | 
He told me they were just like those soft west winds do the printing. 

Great-grandma used to grow; You may guess how carefully, when the harvest 
Beside her phlox and damask rose | time came, those particular apples were gathered 

They made a goodly show; rr F. rae aie ensvlat 
And many wondering friends had she and laid in a basket, which Jo and Caddy; 

Who came to view her fairy-tree. | into the house between them. 

7 | And how pleased they were when the paper 
I thought I'd bring Louise and May, | letters were pulled off, to see the pale, pretty 

And all the girls I knew, : * 

And show these curious things, the way green letters beneath, to think how surprised the 

Great-grandma used to do. 7 | boys and girls would be to see their names printed 
“Love-apples,” I would tell them. “See on the apples so plainly. 

What beauties uncle brought for me.” There were only five apples missing. Thirty- | 

nine were wrapped, each one ina separate bit of 
paper, and packed away in Jo’s own little red 
| trunk. 
| «Jsn’t it nice,” said Jo. ‘Don’t you b’lieve the 











For the Companion. 
LOVE-APPLES. 


“Love-apples must be ripe, I know,” 
Said Uncle Valentine 

One sultry August, long ago, 
When I was only nine. 

“Pll bring you some to-night,” said he. 
“They’re pretty things, as you’ll agree.” 





But oh, my Uncle Valentine 
Is very fond of jokes; 
And so I found this promise fine 
Was more than half a hoax. | 
Love-apples! Who'd have tho’t 
they’d be 
Just plain tomatoes? Deary 
me! E. 8. B. 


little Hungry Hollowers will be pleased? Caddy 
thought of it first. He always does think of the 


beautifullest things to do. Ans Camnven. 
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For the Companion. 
TOMMY BOB IN AUGUST. 


I'd like a revolving Japanese fan, 

Or a morning drive with the ice-wagon man, 

Or out in the orchard’s coolest shade 

To swing in a hammock and drink lemonade. 
A. M. P. 
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For the Companion. 
MADDIE’S BIRTHDAY CAKE. 


Eight-year-old Maddie had had a birthday, 
and was telling Aunt Emma aboutit. “I hada 
birthday cake with frosting, and with eight little 
candles on it; one for every year, you know.” 

“That was nice,’ said Aunt Emma. “I am 
going to have a birthday, Maddie. Don’t you | 
think I ought to have a cake with candles on it?” 

“Why, you couldn't!"’ said Maddie, looking 
up with surprise. Aunt Emma was as old as 
Maddie’s mamma. ‘You couldn’t have the 
candles, Aunt Emma—not one for every year, | 
you know. There wouldn't be room on the cake.” 


~ 
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Mamma was finding some trouble in removing | 
the pinfeathers from the chicken, and little three- | 
year-old Ruth was helping, announcing her 
success with, ‘See, mamma, I gota hair-pin!”” | 





NUTS TO GRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 
Beheaded, I’m a lord of high degree; 
Curtailed, a fruit upon an orchard tree; 
Complete, a gem that’s found beneath the sea 
Beheaded, I’m a bird that flies by night; 
Curtailed, a courtesy that’s most polite; 
Complete, a vessel, hollow to your sight. 
Beheaded, I have all a monkey’s grace; 
Curtailed, on some one’s head I find my place; 
Complete, on some one’s shoulders trimmed 
with lace. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS. 

A writer with five of his poems 

Aaron E. Page, LL. D. 

Eva Thern. 

Hetty Hies at Nice. 

A Dinner at Opoe Is. 

The Sultan of Everly. 

A Tale of Dick Hoon’s Malt. 


3. 
WORD SQUARES, 
I. 
Pertaining to the sun. 
Stout. 
A boy’s name. 
Apart. 
To furnish with a new setting. 


II. 
A species of game. 
A surface. 
The back. 











For the Companion. 


CADDY AND JO. 


Caddy and Jo were out at the 
west door. Jo was sitting on 
the great flat stone doorstep, 
stitching away at a pink some- 
thing for Constantina Evelina 
Victoria, her big rag baby, and 
Caddy was stretched out on the 
grass close by, gazing with 
sleepy eyes off at the hazy blue 
hills. 

“It’s so hot,” sighed Jo, breath- 
lessly; “so miser’bly hot! I 
wish ’twould snow.” 

“Snow,’’ echoed Caddy, ‘‘when 
*twould spoil the hay and the ten 
acres o’ wheat and everything, 
and freeze all the apples, and we 
wouldn’t have any for Thanks- 
giving nor Christmas! O Jo!’’ 

Caddy clapped his hands so 
suddenly and sharply that Jo 
jumped and broke her needle. 

“What did you do that for?” 
she demanded of Caddy. “I 
don’t b’lieve I can have another 
needle to-day, cause I’ve broken 
six before.” 

“Never mind,” said Caddy. 
“I’ve thought of something a 








For the Companion. 


Bessie B. McClure. 





heap more fun than sewing doll TRIALS 
rags. Don’t you know what 
mother read to us last summer Oh dear! I’m in such trouble,— maagdieesayne tip sage ugall 
about printing names on apples ? Sophia’s sick abed,— aoe WOREay Gos ene Weer 
And then Hal and Allie came And Rosalind is dreadful cross The baby—too—is teething, 
down, and we forgot it? Let's Because she bumped her head— And so, of course, he cries— 
do it this year, Jo, and —” Belle’s torn her nice new apron— Dear me! It’s hard to manage 
“Ww hat names ?’’ asked Jo. The naughty, careless child! A family of this size! 
“There’s all those children 
over in Hungry Hollow, Jo, you ™ 


know, the Kennys and Rogerses 

and all. Leo Hodgkins‘s sister keeps school 
there, and she'll know their names. We might 
put their names on the apples, Jo, and hang ’em 
on the Christmas-tree. They didn’t get anything| ‘‘Mayn’t we go fishing, Aunt Dorcas, please ?”’ 
last vear, Joey !”’ | That was Lewis’s voice, and his bright face was 

“They wouldn’t care about just*apples,”’ said | looking through the honeysuckle around the 
doubting Jo. | kitchen window. 

“Why, yes, they would,” persisted Caddy, his| ‘Oh, please; Aunt Dorcas, mayn’t we go 
Whole face aglow. ‘We'll take the Alexanders— | fishing?’ That was Winny’s voice, and Winny’s 
there’s some whopping big ones this year, and | brown eyes were looking over Lewis’s shoulder. 
they haven’t begun to turn yet. And the names | Aunt Dorcas laughed. ‘Land alive!” said 
would show that somebody thought.” | She; ‘*where’ll you fish ?”’ 

“So “twould,” said Jo, brightly. «But let’s| Because, you see, the river was half a mile off, 
ask mother if we can.” |and she couldn’t have felt safe to let them go 

“Of course,”’ said Caddy. | there alone, anyway. 

So Caddy and Jo went to ask mother, and| ‘Why, in the brook!” cried Winny and Lewis | 
mother, when asked, smiled lovingly into the | together. } 
eyes of blue and brown, and said, “Yes, if father Aunt Dorcas laughed again. | 
's willing,”’ just as the children knew she would. | There hadn’t been so much as a minnow seen 

Jo presently scampered back to her place on in the brook for twenty years, that she knew of; 
the step with two pairs of scissors and a sheet of | but she wouldn’t say so for anything. 
thick paper, followed by Caddy with a pencil and | She told them they might go fishing and 
a little bundle of newspapers. They took the | welcome. 
big letters in the newspaper headings for patterns, “You can’t fall in,” said she; ‘‘and if you do, 
and all the long, sunny afternoon they snipped | *twon’t do a mite of damage.” 

‘nd snipped away, cutting out, patiently and| There was one thing about it—they had a 
carefully, letter after letter. ‘really truly”’ fish-hook and line. 

a fun than sewing,” said Jo. | “And we’ll take turns fishing,’’ said Winny. 
ee. prec said Caddy again. “But we'd “You can first, Lewis, ‘cause you're the oldest, 
pen * over and get Jessie Hodgkins to write till I count a hundred.” : ¥ 
meee e mean ane us, or we'll get too many| ‘All right!’’ said Lewis; and Winny began 

ers of a kind. counting to himself very slowly; but when he 
“ae hop-skipped across lots to Mr.| got to one hundred Lewis hadn't felt the first 
ian a and when they had hop-skipped back | nibble. 
g the list of names, they found that| ‘Cause the water's so low the fish can see 


For the Companion. 


GOING FISHING. 





right at us,” said Winny. ‘Le’s go down by the 
big elm, Lewis. It looks deeper there.”’ 

The brook was deeper by the elm. A log lay 
across it, with one end in the water; and the 
grassy bank hung over it. Winny put a fresh 
bait on his hook and dropped it in close by the 


log. 

“Now count slow’s I did, won't you?’ he 
whispered to Lewis. 

But Lewis didn’t get a chance to count that 
time. All in an instant came a sharp tug at 
Winny’s line. Under the log it whizzed, and out 


|and under the bank before Winny could get his 


breath. 

“Pull! Pull!” shouted Lewis, dancing up and 
down. 

Then Winny pulled as hard as he was able, 
and out upon the grass came a nice large trout! 
And you can't have any idea how delighted those 
two small fishermen were. 

“Let’s take him right up to the house!” cried 
Winny. ‘Won't Aunt Dorcas be s’prised ?” 

‘Why, why!” she kept saying. ‘“‘Why! why!” 

‘““We’re going and catch some more for dinner,”’ | 
said Lewis. 

“IT don’t believe you can find another,”’ said 
Aunt Dorcas. 

And they couldn’t, though they fished half the | 
day. 

“There isn’t any more,” said Lewis, at the | 
supper-table. ‘*Winny’s caught ’em all.” 

Aunt Dorcas laughed. ‘And that was one | 
more than I thought he'd catch,”’ said she. “I | 
guess that fish had heen waiting for you all | 
summer.” | 


A small pie. 

4. 
PUZZLE. 

By starting at the right letter 
in one of the following words, 
and then taking every third letter, 
“ proverb may be found suitable 
for every season: 


Lyrical, omen, rotate, honesty, 
ambient, nectarine, Sambo, re 
citer, thievery, item, hexagon, 
bowlder, camel, antic, here. 


5. 
CHARADE, 


My first is very fashionable 
With dames of finest feather; 
My first and second, my jirst 
and whole, 
Always go together. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


I belong to a great many things, 
but I do not render them all 
equally valuable. When I be- 
lung to a horse I add much to his 
worth; but when I belong to a 
boy he is generally a pretty bad 
sort of fellow. I am kept by holy 
persons; but children do not like 
to keep me even for a single day. 
The majority of people break me 
every morning. 


7. 
ANAGRAM. 
“Oh! A just tale but thick.”—H. E. 


There is a mansion known to 
fame 

That ever bears its builder’s 
name; 

It held a treasure in its halls, 

A robber too within its walls. 

If you can read this riddle well 

A long, long story you can tell. 

A. M. P. 





8. 
PUZZLE. 

By starting at the right letter 
in one of the following words and 
then taking every third letter a 
kitchen proverb may be found: 

wh peng hemmagy) em a 
notions, kersey, slopshop, pick 
led, techy, seed bud, renovate, 
the. 


Conundrums. 


Whose relatives does a lady often wear in winter? 
A seal’s kin (sealskin). 

What is the difference between a four-wheeled 
vehicle and a funny man away on a vacation? 
One is a wagon and the other is a wag off. 

When does an apple become two? When it is 
pared (paired). 

What pets are kept in almost every house, yet 
which in the best-regulated families are lLeaten 
and trodden upon? Carpets. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. A watch. 

2. The Pilgrim Monument dedicated at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Key-Words.—Tithe, medium, plated, dig, monop- 
oly, massacre, tint, hum. 


3. The yellow goldenrod is dressed 

In gala day attire, 

The glowing redweed by the fence 
Shines like a crimson fire; 

And from the hot field’s farthest edge 
The cricket’s soft refrain 

With mellow accent tells the tale 
That August’s here again. 
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Gule of August. 
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NOVEL BARGAIN. 


J.C. Powell, 


the captain of a Florida convict 


camp, says that one of his prisoners succeeded in 


escaping 
seemed to have disappeared from the 
“hide and hair.” 
was told, 
see him privately. He went out, 
rudely clad, wild-looking backwoodsman, 
introduced himself as the brother-in-law of William 
Tyner, the escaped prisoner. 
“Bill's tired of hiding,” said he, 

to come back and serve out his sentence.’ 

“Well, let him come,” said I, greatly surprised. 

“But there’s a leetle pint to be settled first,” 
said the backwoodsman, cunningly. “You see 
Bill mortally hates the idea of ‘being whipped. 
Now, if you’ll agree not to strap him for running, 
he’ll come back “and give you no more trouble.” 

This novel compromise struck me favorably, and 
I told the man I would consent to it. He took his 
departure, but reappeared next day looking a 
trifle foolish. 


one morning, 


during a day’s work in the woods, and 
region, 
Six months after, Captain Powell 
that a stranger wished to| 
and found a | 
who | 


“and he wants 


“Well, w hat are you back for?” Ilasked. “Where 
is Ty ner? 7 ity 
‘Cap'n, ’ said he, scrate hing his head, “Bill is so | 


skeery 0’ chat thar whip — 

“Yes, yes,” I exclaimed, impatiently, “I know 
all about that, but I sent him word thai I wouldn’t 
whip him!” 

“I know you did, cap’, but Bill is 
suspicious creatur’ he won't believe me; 
thinks it’s too good to be true. 

“Oh, pshaw!” I said; “I’m tired of this fooling. 
What on earth does the man want?” 

“He wants to see it in your own handwrite.” 

I went back into my office and drew up a 
formal promise not to strap William Tyner, in 
consideration of his delivering himself up to justice. 
It was probably the most singular document that 
ever emanated from a pe nitentiary, and the 
messenger departed, carrying it in his hand. 

Next morning Tyner appe: ared. He wore a belt 
stuck full of cartridges, and an immense pistol 
hung within easy reach of eae h hand. 

“Good morning, captain,” he 
shee pish grin. 

“Good morning, 
receive my note?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he, 
and handing it to me with the weapons. 
I’ve no further use for this.” 


such a 


said, with a 


Tyner,” I replied. “Did you 
unbuckling his pistol belt, 
“I guess 


And he proved ever after a law-abiding work- 
man. 
— 





RUSSIAN FATALISM. 


The Russian peasant is like a child, ignorant of 
the practical bearings of events, and utterly unable 
to cope with them. Yet he never loses his faith in 
God. During the famine, when the peasantry 
were living, or rather dying, on bread made of 
pigweed, chaff, and other equally nutritious and 

« more noisome articles, they endured in submission. 
“God's will is at the bottom of it,” said they. “He 
gave and He takes away.” A writer in Temple 
Bar gives the following illustration of their fatal- 

and the excuses they invariably find for 
inaction. 


One day, a Russian village official was riding | 
with me in search of some ‘strayed horses. The 
black soil was like dust, and he ‘sighed heavily as 
his mare sank in the light stuff. 

“Ah,” he said, “what land is this? It is like a 
woman broken with sorrow. How can she find 
food for her child?” 

“Has it been so all summer?” I asked. 

“Not so, indeed. There was frost in the spring, 
and men said ‘Frost and fair weather.’ But then 
came the dryness, and though mass was said in 
the flelds, it went to nothing. And then we dug 
up the drunkards—” 

‘The what?” 

“The drunkards, your honor. Often it is, that 
when the drunkards are pulled out of their graves, 
and flung into pools of water, that rain will come; 
we know not why. But not only rain came, but 
hail and fierce storm and fire, and withered the 
little that was grow n. Then after that, dryness 
again, and now,” he shrugged his shoulders, “the 
famine.” 

“Must there be famine?” I asked. 

“Surely,” he said, with a smile, “the grain we 
have is soon eaten, and then what?” 

“Will no provision be made for the future?” 
“Who should make provision? Now we can buy 
much and eat much; afterwards, well, the little 

father will not see us die!” 

So depending on the Czar and public charity, 
they rest content in making no provision for the 
future. 
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A NEW CHEMICAL 

New chemical elements are not discovered as 

rapidly as new asteroids or new comets, and when 

is found, as has recently occurred, a great 
deal of interest is aroused in the scientific world. 


ELEMENT. 


one 


The new element was discovered in Egypt in the 
bed of an ancient river which has been dried up 
for ages, but of whose former existence there are 
said to be records dating back about six thousand 
years. A few little lakes, whose water possesses 
medicinal properties, exist in the old river bed. 

The new element, which is called masrium, from 
the Arabic name for Egypt, is a constituent of a 
kind of fibrous alum. It falls under the class of 
metals, and is said by chemists to possess a strong 
individuality. 

Moreover, it furnishes an additional proof of the 
correctness of the prevailing theory of what is 
called the periodicity of the elements, since its 
atomic weight seems to place it just in a certain 
gap in the system whose existence had been noted. 
This, indeed, is not the first instance in which a 
newly discovered substance has been found to fill 
a vacant place in the ideal system of the chemical 
elements. Other gaps yet exist, and chemists are 
becoming so confident in the accuracy of their 
fundamental theory that they would not be 
surprised to se¢ every one of these gaps filled by 
the discovery of new elements, the general 
properties of which they are able to predict. 


~ 
> 





WHY HE FIRED IN THE AIR. 

A report of a French duel has the 
interesting conclusion: 

“Monsieur Lelache having fired his shot, it was 
now the turn of Monsieur Boboche to discharge 
his weapon. Tle waited calmly for a moment, 
brought up his pistol, awaited the word,—and fired 
in the air. 

“This was not, however, so great an act of 
magnanimity as might be Supposed, for his antag- 
onist had climbed a tree 


following 


kinder | 
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Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“SILENT AND TRUE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“Love Works Wonpers,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
“ EagL Wayne's Nositity,” by Georgie Sheldon, 
“ TEsTED,” by Celia Gardner. 
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“B & H” LAMP, 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. | 


“The B & H.” 


BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER, 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
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An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- © 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glandsand 

uickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
ruggists or by Mail, 5 
44 Stone St.. 


cts. 
New Vork. 
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Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 

rough hands with shapeless nuils aud painful tinger 

ends, dry, thin, and falling huir, and simple baby 
blemishes are prever nted and 
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CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soup in the 

world, as well as purest and 

sweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps. The only medicated 

Toilet soap, and the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 
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minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 
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and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
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and Pains relieved in one minute by 
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; the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 
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SALUTING BY THE WAY. 


AJl the sacred sites of the East are points of 
pilgrimage. Even the least significant of them 
receive large numbers of visitors during the 
-eason, When men and women, from all parts of 
the world, make their toilsome way to attend the 
Easter services in Jerusalem, or to bathe in the 
Jordan. Some curious characters are found in 
cuch gatherings. The author of the volume 
entitled “In Scripture Lands” says that he once 
met, near Nain, a party of Moors, who had come all 
the way from Morocco on foot. 


Although Mohammed was their prophet, they 
were travelling according to the orders given by 
Jesus to the “other seventy,” when he “sent them 
two and two before his face into every city and 
place, Whither he himself would come,” in so far 
as to “earry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes,” 
and, according to the further injunction, to “eat 
such things as are set before you.” 

4 little experience with them convinced me that 
the manners of the road had probably not changed 
here since the “seventy” were commanded to 
“salute no man by the way,’’for a wayside salute 
required considerable time. Thus it ran between 
Ali and Tusef. 

Kaif Halak? (How are you?) 

Moh soo ten. (Spread out.) 

Then both say, “Peace be unto you 

“How are the preserved of God?” asks Ali. 

“They kiss your hands,” is the reply. 

Mashallah !” (The will of God be done!) 

Hamdillah! (Praise to God!) 

Bismillah! (in the name of God!) 

Tyeeb! (Good, very good!) 

Salaam. (Farewell.) 

During the dialogue, hand-shaking is repeatedly 
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| vegetable parasites on the teeth. 





To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s | 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
Camphor strengthens 


| and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
-_ 








FREE—Complete $25 Home Gymnasium given for few 
hours’ work. Whitney Home Gym. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


¥ \ Charm made from Original Plymouth Rock. 
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indulged in, with great dignity and deliberation, | 


and frequent change of attitude. These men were 
in great earnest, and seemed to have a high 
appreciation of their “divine errand.” They 
declared that they had received “willing and 
abundant hospitality,” ever since they had 
departed from their homes, and in no case had 
ney been compelled to “wipe off the dust” against 
any place or people. 

Such men do not visit Nain because it is linked 
with the memory of Christ, but for the reason that 
it is inhabited by a few fanatical Moslems, who 
will be sure to make them welcome, and with 
whom they can rejoice over the downfall of the 
“Christian day.” 


a 
A MEDICINE MAN. 


Although in perfect health, James Mund, of 
eastern New York, is always taking medicine. 
The tenth of last month he brought home two small 
bottles. “What ails you now!” laughed his wife, 
who had for years told him he needed no medicine, 
the physician agreeing with her. ‘That,’ he said, 
pointing to one bottle, “is appetite medicine.” 
And she knew he ate more than any other man in 
the neighborhood. 
the other bottle, “is sleep medicine.” 
knew he slept soundly from bedtime until she 
awoke him in the morning. “I hope you may soon 
recover,” she said. 

At night, having taken his medicine, he went 
early to bed. “Now for a good sleep,” said he. 

About midnight he called to his wife, who was 
fast asleep: 

“Mary! O Mary!” 

“W-what is it, dear?” said she. 

“I’ve made a mistake,” he moaned, “the greatest 
mistake of my life. Instead of the sleep medicine, 





“That,” he said, pointing to | 
And she | 


| 
| 


| took the appetite medicine, and I just can’t stand 


it, ’'m hungry as a bear.” 

_ did not scold as she prepared beefsteak and 
coffee. 

In the morning, after taking his medicine, he sat 
down at the table to await breakfast. “I'll eat you 
out of house and home now, Mary,” said he. ~ 

When breakfast was ready, she asked: “Tea or 
coffee, James?” : 

But he did not answer. He did not look up. 
fle was sound asleep. She did not awaken him, 
perceiving that this time he had taken the sleep 
wedicine for the appetite medicine. 

With staring eyes, he sprang from the chair 
about noon, and laughing when he saw his wife 
smiling, he threw both bottles as far as he could 
into a five-acre field of clover. 
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ODDITIES OF COLOR BLINDNESS. 


While the number of color-blind persons is not 
very large, ouly about five in every hundred suf. 
fering from any defect in this respect, and most of 
those being affected only in a minor degree, yet 
the phenomenon sometimes assumes very remark- 
able phases. 


, Captain Abney recently stated that he had found 
‘wo persons who possessed monochromatic vision, 
‘hat is to say, all colors appeared to them to be 
imply different shades of gray. 
If the reader will look at'a yhotograph of a 
andecape, or better, of a garden filled with brilliant 
owers, he will be able to form an idea of the 
“ppearance which nature must present to one 
vho suffers from the infliction called monochro- 
atic vision. 
blind, can sometimes imitate the effects of color- 
ae through over-fatigue of the eye. Thus 
e sett, the English painter, told the’ members 
- i the Royal Astronomical Society not long ago, 
‘ lat in painting a searlet eranium, after working 
at it for a quarter of an hour, the artist will not 
— that it is scarlet at all, but will go on painting 
; as if it were black or colorless. “Red,” he 
explained, “is a véry irritant color to the retina, 





fe tne ded that “you can look at green until all 
oe 
PHILOSOPHY. 


; In active business life, the world over, men learn 

- rg their ups and downs with calmness. The 
‘ch man of to-day may be the poor man of 
“morrow, with no course open but to pay his 
‘ebts and toil upward again. 

~— inancier of Paris who had been at the ‘top of 

pete ap saw his wealth swept away. His friends 

i ed to condole with him. They found him 
“Ah, well,” he id, “ ivi 

Pitch B 1, said, “I am living along, and 

mane Just as few of my habits as possible. I 

Sree , a aie o’clock just as I always used to, and 
rm ~y gh y valet de chambre —” 

, at. his friends exclaimed, “are y 

able to keep a valet?” eee eek 


“Oh no,” said the r " ee - 
“but I keep the wee man, sighing a little, 





Price We., post-paid. G. Benson, Plymouth, Mass. 
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HALF-HOSE. 


They are the most comfortable. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 











OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
Bargains in Foreign Postage Stamps 
RADAR AAADRA LSA AAAAAII III VI 

IS NOW READY. 

ALL Stamps GuARANTEED GENUINE, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c. gilt 75e. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lilust'd. 25c, 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed, 

STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili. 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 all different, 
50c: 10 Peru. 10 Nicaragua, 10 Salvador, 10 Ven- 
ezuela. 40 all different, 50c: the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 

C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust 8t.. - LOUIS. MQs 
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In Fly Time 
Or any other time, a_ horse’s tail cannot 
catch on the buckles of the 
hip straps of the harness, if 
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COPY FREE. 








Patent Buckle saan | 


are used. Easily and 

applied to any harness. 
dealer for them, or send us 20 cents for a 
Sample Pair. Made in Nickle, Brass, or 
Rubber finish. Give width of strap. 


*W. & E. T. FITCH, New Haven, Conn. 
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We have treated more than 21,000 cases of Asthma. 


A Stay Cure writes: 


Dear Doctor; T am happy to say that my health 
for the past year has been better than it has been 
for a number of years. I have been free from 
Asthma for most five years, and consider myself 
cured to stay cured. The constitutional change 
has been marvellous. I wish you success in your 
work of relieving suffering humanity. Yours truly, 

J. R. CHEESMAN, M. D. 

St. Louis, Mich., Feb. 9, 92. 





Five regular Physicians (specialists 
in Asthma and Hay Fever) are enrolled 
in the Hayes Asthmatics’ Institute. 
While there is no sure cure for every 
case of Asthma or Hay Fever, the worst 


| cases, if uncomplicated, can be cured to 
| stay cured. 


Free examination at your 


home by mail. 


We want the name and address of every sufferer 
from Asthma or Hay Fever. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Are 
JJACKSON weae 
Only by 
Jackson 
a Corset Co, 
Waists *i" 
=i Mich, 
There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 
If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers, 





Book About 
Columbias. 


We've written a book— AN 


about Columbia bicycles— 52 





pages— 41 illustrations — In- 
eresting reading of definite 
truth —Words of experience— 
Pope Mfg. Co..221 Columbus 
Avenue, Bos LOM). 
Free on application to any Columbia agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
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“BAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. | 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 

If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

IAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 

SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 

Waltz) kent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 

Of Shandon Belis Soap. 
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| FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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When “‘old Sol”? makes all things sizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When dull care makes life a fizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When you feel a little dry, 
VW hen you’re cross ,and con’t know why, 
When with thirst the children cry, 
There’s a sweet relief to try— 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
A 25 cent Package makes five gallons, 
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Complexion Powder 





is a necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. © 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. 
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and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 





romiet 160s. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


AUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W.L. Douglas 
name andthe price stamped on bottom, 
Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 
taining money un- 
der false pretences. f 





W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE sarin 


—__ : ir A genuine sewed shoe that will not rip; fine Calf, 

























rite for catalogue. 
stating kin x 


» size and width wanted. 


will wa exclusive sale to shoe dealers and gene 


soles, 


If not for sale in your 
Postage free. 


seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than ony other shoe ever sold at the price. 
— custom-made shc 5, 
he only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete 
securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will never rip or loosen from the upper. 


es costing from $4 to $5. 


rchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00 
having only appearance to commend 
them. W. L. DOUGLAS Men’s 
@4 and $5 Fine Calf, Hand 
Police and Farm- 
$2.25 

an orkin; men’s ; 
Boys’ $2.00 and Youths 
1.75 School Shoes; Ladies’ 
3.00 and sowed; $2.50, 


Misses’ 








Il me chants where I have 
direct to Factory, 
e 


ce 8 
W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 





lozzont’s combines every element of beauty 
and purit 

It is universally known and 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles and skin 


everywhere 


diseases, 


For Sale Everywhere. 







both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
taste, and acts 


ONE ENJOYS 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Rowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and and habitual 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. 
agreeable many 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO,, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New Yorks 
— 


fevers, cures constipation 


taste 


Prepared only from the most healthy and 


substances, its excellent qualities 


; “ 


ary ; 4S! RANI 8” 
Crown SHOE Dressine! 
Inever use any other, Smarty.” 


















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the pone. All 
additional — over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requi 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


t 
sf THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion, 


CREMATION. 


Among the ancient Greeks both cremation of the 
dead and burial in the earth were practised, though 
it is uncertain which was the more common. The 
ashes of the dead were sacredly preserved in urns. 
Among the Jews burial prevailed, as it has done 
since among Christian nations. The idea of death 
as a temporary sleep has doubtless had much to 
do with the strong hold which this custom has 
obtained among Christian peoples. 

But within the last twenty-five years the dis- 
covery of the relation of microbes to infectious | 
diseases has led to efforts for the substitution of | 
burning for burial. In 1874 Sir Henry Thompson | 
showed, through papers in the Contemporary | 
Review, that burial involved much danger to the | 
living, and urged the advantages of cremation. 

The attention given to the subject resulted in | 
the formation of a cremation society and the 
erection of a crematory. Both sentimental and 
legal obstacles had to be overcome, and not until 
1884 was the first body cremated in England, but 
the number of bodies cremated annually has in- 
creased, in both England and the United States. 

It is asserted that the efforts to abolish infectious 
diseases, such as scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
are frustrated by the burial of infected bodies, for 
though the microbes themselves may die, their 
spores, or seeds, have very great vitality. 

Pasteur’s researches have proved that earth- 
worms bring up to the surface microbes from the 
bodies of infected animals buried several feet 
deep. Darwin showed in one case that in fifteen 
years they had accumulated worm-mold over 
three inches in depth, and in another case, during 
eighty years, had accumulated an average depth 
of more than a foot. 

In a field in the Jura, where a diseased cow had 
been buried at a depth of nearly seven feet, 
Pasteur found that the mold which he collected 
two years later contained germs which, on being 
inoculated into a guinea-pig, produced death from 
the same disorder of which the cow died. 

In a Yorkshire village part of a disused grave- 
yard was taken into the rectory garden adjoining. 
On the earth being dug over, scarlet fever broke 
out in the rectory nursery, and thence spread over 
the village. It proved to be of the same type as 
that from which, thirty years before, the victims 
died who were buried in that particular part of 
the church-yard. 

On the opening of a small-pox burying-ground 
in Quebec, one hundred and fifty years old, the 
small-pox immediately broke out among the 
workmen. 

We give the above simply as facts; but we would 
Suggest that the grave of one who has died of 
infectious disease should never be disturbed. 


—— 


MISTAKEN IN HIS FRIENDS. 


When Mr. Wood, the English sculptor, was living 
in Rome, he had a noble Scotch deerhound named 
Eric. This dog formed a friendship with a fine 
large French dog belonging to an artist. The 
two used to run and leap together, and Eric would 
occasionally bring his friend to the studio, where 
he was always invited in and treated hospitably. 

Sometimes the French dog would come to the 
studio door, and wait for Eric to frolic or take a 
walk with him. s 

One day Mr. Wood was returning home from his 
studio, accompanied by the two dogs. Suddenly 
there was a great commotion. A mob of dogs had 
attacked the two friends, and there was a battle 
royal. It seemed as if the Roman canines had 
made a conspiracy against the foreign dogs. The 
conflict raged for some time, but victory was ap- 
parently declaring itself for the two, when the 
French dog slunk away and left Eric to finish the 
battle alone. This the plucky Briton cheerfully | 
did, and then went home in a calm and modest | 
manner to have his wounds washed. 

But the next day, when the French dog called as 
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usual at the studio, nothing-could induce Eric to 
take the smallest notice of him. 
| Mr. Wood coaxed and scolded, and finally brought 
the French dog up close to Eric, patting and 
caressing him. Allin vain. Eric would not even 
turn his head toward the recreant. 

His behavior said, plainly enough, that he had 
been mistaken in the Frenchman’s character as an 
officer and a gentleman. Out of consideration for 
their old friendship, he would not turn and rend 

| him, but he must decline all further intercourse. 
| And this line of conduct he pursued ever after- 
ward. 


_— 


| PHOTOGRAPHING BULLETS. 


It is no news that cannon balls and bullets can 
be photographed as they dart through the air, but 
Professor C. V. Boys has recently made some 
experiments in photographing flying bullets that 
east new light upon their motion, and their effect 
upon the air through which they pass. 

Professor Boys fires the bullet through a box 
lined with black cloth, and so arranged that the 
passing bullet itself completes an electric circuit 
and causes a flash of light in the box, which, 
though lasting only one-millionth of a_ second, 
suffices to imprint a photograph of the bullet on a 
sensitized plate contained in the box. 


raphed, but also the atmospheric waves created 
y their passage. In front of the bullets are seen 
the waves of condensation, and behind them the 
waves of rarefaction, and interesting observations 
have been made on the peculiar forms of these 
waves. 

As each bullet dashes through the box it touches 
| the terminals of two wires in the electric circuit, 
| and the little cloud of dust into which the end of 
the wires is pulverized also has its image imprinted 
on the photographic plate. 

Professor Boys has experimented with the 
photographing of charges of small shot fired from 
shot-guns, and the final result of these experiments 
is awaited with much interest, because it promises 
to throw light upon the manner in which guns of 
| different patterns scatter the shot. 
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READY FOR THE ATTACK. 


A young Malay officer on the coast of India was 
one night returning from inspecting an outpost, 
when he began to suspect that a tiger was following 
him. It was dangerous to proceed, as any minute 
might bring an attack in the rear, and so he paused, 
and made what preparation he could for the 
encounter. He had a sword at his side, and a 
creese in his belt, a weapon resembling a dagger. 


Having scraped away the earth to give himself a 
firm footing, he knelt on one knee and kept a sharp 
lookout, pepe the beast was near. Soon he 
perceived the animal’s glittering eyes, and knew it 
must be creeping toward him like a cat. 

The moment of suspense was a terrible one, but 
at last it ended, and the brute made its spring. Its 
charge was, however, received on the creese, 
which went through the animal’s breast, stabbing 
it to the heart, so that it fell mortally wounded. 

In its dying struggles it tore the flesh from the 
young fellow’s arm, but did him no mortal injury. 





| As for the victor, he calmly rose, and went into 


camp to report his second tiger slain that year. 


IMPORTANT LETTER. 


In the diary of George M. Dallas, formerly 
United States Minister to Russia, occurs a story 
which, as the writer remarks, illustrates the extent 
to which, in monarchical countries, the most 
important matters are subject to imperial whims. 
The incident, it should be said, occurred more than 
fifty years ago. 


The empress, having written a letter to her 
father, gave it to a servant to put into the hands of 
a courier, then waiting to start. The servant, 
misunderstanding the order, deposited the letter 
in the pa. and the mistake was not dis- 
covered until five or six hours had elapsed. In 
the meanwhile the regular mail for Russia, and, 
indeed, all western Europe, was made up and 
despatched. 

As soon as the empress was told what had been 
done, she sent an express to command the whole 
mail, bag and baggage, back to St. Petersburg. 
About fifteen hours were lost. Everything was 
reopened, the imperial missive recovered and 
placed in the courier’s care, and then, but not till 
then, the mail was allowed to resume its journey! 





DOUBTFUL SUCCESS. 


Imagination sometimes creates difficulties, and 
sometimes, but not so often, it helps to overcome 
them. A maiden lady, living at a fashionable 
watering-place on the western coast of England, is 
said to have had a great curiosity to see Napoleon. 


When he was « prisoner on board the Bellerophon 
tossing in Tor Bay, she braved the dangers and 
discomforts incidental to a trip in a small fishing 
boat on a windy day, in order to get a look at the 
captive, who had “whipped the world.” 

On returning to shore, late in the evening, 
exhausted but rejoicing, she was asked by a less 
enterprising friend if she had really seen “the 
monster.” 

To this question the enthusiastic spinster replied 
by lifting up eyes and hands of fervent qrathude 
to heaven, and exclaiming: 

“Yes, thanks for the sight! At least,” she con- 
tinued, dropping her voice to a doubtful mutter, “I 
believe I almost saw his coat-tails.” 


INTERESTING! 


It was decided that Mr. Wright must administer 
a stern lecture to his four-year-old daughter 
Florence. The little girl had been naughty, but 
she did not seem to appreciate the fact, and Mr. 
Wright reluctantly undertook a “scolding.” 


Iie hated to make the tender littke heart ache 
and to see the dear child cry, but he forced himself 
to speak judiciously and severely. He recounted 
her misdeeds, and explained the whys and where- 
fores of his stern rebuke. Mrs. Wright sat by, 
looking duly impressed. 

Finally Mr. Wright paused for breath, and also 
to hear the small culprit acknowledge her error. 
The scolding was never continued. Florence 
turned a face beaming with admiration to her 
mother, and said, innocently : 

“Isn’t papa interesting?” 


NO HINDRANCE. 
Some things should never be omitted, if the small 
boy is to be the judge. 


“Hans, you mustn’t go in bathing to-day, as you 
have the stomach-ache.” 

“Oh, that won’t make any difference, pa; I can 
swim on my back, you know.”—German 


achange. 


Not only are the bullets themselves photo- | 





Premature Loss of the Hair, whichis socom-| *“*‘That man is wise 


who 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | does 


everything in its proper time.” 











of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. z 
When you are suffering from constipation, sick 
ON EASY headache, fe or any stomachic or liver 
BICY L PAYMENTS troubles, you will do wise by using the Carlsbad 
Noextracharge. All makes new or2d Sprudel Salt, which is imported from Carlsbad. 
hand. Lowest price guaranteed.Largest | 1t is Nature’s own remedy. Be sure to buy the 
stock and oldest dealersin U.S. Cata. | genuine article, which must have the signature of 


“Eisner & Mendelson Co., Agents, New York,” 


free. Agis. Wanted. Rouse, Hazard &Co. % @&t, Peoria, Ill 
: $< ——"=——"— | on every bottle. 


- The beauty of varnished| 
things depends on the varnish. A 
What if the varnish goes off ?| CE NT 


jand it does go off, unless it is| 


good beau, SENT 
| As you value their beauty, | 
s . . 
‘insist on good varnish on BENT, | | 
carriage, piano, furniture, house. at OS TR 

- 1 postal, NOB! earn about 
| The “People’s Text-Book” will help you—sent free. a Special Offer that will interest every reader 


of this advertisement. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


&#~ The “Crown” Pianos and Organs are offered at 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. | able in every detail. 


prices within the reach of the greatest number. Relj 
| especially for Famil 

Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. Nee GE 
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Made for long service, and 
use. Write, at once, to 
0. P. BENT, Mfr., Chicago, Ill. 
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ROYAL 


Is THE 


Best Baking Powder 


The Official Government Reports: 


The United States Government, after elaborate 
tests, reports the Royat Baxinc Powner to be of 
greater leavening strength than any other. (Bud- 
lelin 13, Ag. Dep., p. 599-) 

The Canadian Official Tests, recently made, 
show the Royat Baxinc Powper highest of all in 
leavening strength. (Bulletin to, p. 16, Inland 
Rev. Dep.) 

In practical use, therefore, the Royat Baxine 
Powper goes further, makes purer and more per- 


fect food, than any other. 
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Quoth Barefoot Dobbin: “’Twere a shame 
To prick our feet, and drive us lame; 

But every horse the Shoe will hail 

That’s fastened with the PUTNAM NAIL.” 


If Horses Could Talk 


What a story of PAIN and SUFFERING many could tell, because of the 
BROKEN and SPLIT nails that have been driven into their feet. It is 
not only pain to the horse, but also loss of value and time to the owner. 


A Horse’s Foot 


Is not hard horn clear through. The outside only 
is of this horny substance. The interior is flesh and 
blood, and is extremely sensitive. Should anything 
penetrate into this sensitive part, it would cause the 
horse a sensation much the same as would a sliver 
beneath your finger-nail. 

In shoeing a horse, the nails are driven through the 
edge of the horny covering so that they come out, 
and are wrung off and clinched. Some dad nails 
will split into two or more slivers when driven, 
so that one sliver will penetrate into this sensitive part, where it will cause much 
,pain, and perhaps lockjaw and -death. 

The nails which split are made by forming a thick, heavy blank hot, rolling it 
down to the proper thickness cold, and clipping a V-shaped piece from the end to 
form the point. This laminates the iron, and renders the nail liable to sliver. 


PUTNAM NAILS 


Are drawn down from the best Swedish iron rods at a welding heat by 
four hammers. They are then scaled by the water process without the 
use of acids, and hammer-pointed — thus following the old hand process, 
which was making a nail by hammering while hot, and hammer- 
pointing it cold without the removal of any metal from the point. 
They cannot split or sliver, and will hold the shoe until worn out. 














Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for the whole 
length they are the ot-Ferged Putnam. If they show marks of the shears near the 
point, avoid them; they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 


Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, “The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free. Send 10c. for packing. 




















PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. a 








